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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I.PLATO’S ‘PARMENIDES.’ 
By Ryte. 


Tue following observations are arguments in favour of a certain 
interpretation of Plato’s dialogue, the Parmenides. According 
to this interpretation the dialogue is philosophically serious, in 
the sense that its author thought that its arguments were valid 
and that its problem was one of philosophical importance. 
Further, it will be maintained that he was right on the latter 
point and predominantly right on the former point. The problem 
is important and most of the arguments are valid. 

It will be suggested that the obvious obscurity of the dialogue 
is due to a very natural cause, namely that Plato could not with 
the logical apparatus accessible to him propound in set terms 
what is the general conclusion or even the main drift of the 
dialogue. For the construction of the required logical apparatus 
could not be taken in hand until after the inevitability of the 
sorts of antinomies which the dialogue exhibits had been realised. 

If this interpretation is correct, or even if some interpretation 
of a kindred type is correct, then the interpretation suggested by 
Burnet and Prof. A. E. Taylor is wrong. My main object is to 
show what the true interpretation is, but a brief resumé of other 
reasons for rejecting the Burnet-Taylor theory may not be out 
of place. 

Burnet and Prof. Taylor declare the dialogue, or the dialec- 
tical part of it, to be a joke. Plato’s object was to ridicule 
certain philosophers or philosophasters by parody. None of its 
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arguments are valid or thought by Plato to be so. And its 
pretended problem or set of problems is a sham one. The 
butts of the ridicule are either the philosophers of the Eleatic 
school or those of the school of Megara or both. They merited 
such ridicule because the logic employed by them was vexatious 
and fallacious. They had exercised this corrupt logic against 
certain doctrines which Plato accepted; consequently Plato in 
this dialogue is paying them back in their own coin. 

The main objection to such a theory is of course that the 
arguments of the dialogue are either valid, or else plausible enough 
for their author to have taken them to be so. Other objections 
are as follows. If the intended butts of the alleged mockery 
were Parmenides and Zeno, it is hard to explain why in the two 
adjacent dialogues, the Theaetetus and the Sophist, Plato goes 
out of his way to express his admiration for the former ; or 
why the Zenonian method of argument by antinomy is declared 
by Prof. Taylor himself! (I think correctly) to be that 
recommended to philosophers by Plato in the Republic as well 
as in the Sophist. 

Moreover, Prof. Taylor recognises not only that Plato 
thought that the Zenonian pattern of ratiocination was valid, 
but also that it is valid. He recognises, too, that it is important, 
since by means of it Zeno had shown that there were hidden 
absurdities in the premisses of Pythagorean mathematics— 
which absurdities were acknowledged and partly remedied by 
Plato’s own circle. 

In the Sophist and the Politicus the leader of the discussion 
is described as an Eleatic stranger, and his arguments are 
notoriously intended to be taken seriously. And the Megarian 
philosopher Euclides is introduced as a sympathetic character 
at the opening of the Theaetetus. The Eleatic Stranger who 
conducts the argument of the Sophist is expressly praised as a 
genuine philosopher and not a mere tripper-up of unsubtle 
persons. 

So slight a part does Socrates play in the Parmenides, Sophist 
and Politicus, and so slight also is the positive réle given to 
any known Socratic theories in those dialogues or in the Theaetetus, 
that the natural inference would surely be that Plato had dis- 
covered that certain important philosophic truths or methods 
were to be credited not to Socrates but to the Eleatics. Zeno 
is the teacher now and not Socrates. 

Doubtless there were (long after the time of Parmenides) 
Megarian thinkers who loved to lay logical traps and pose logical 
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riddles. Maybe some of them prosecuted this search from motives 
of mischievousness, though generally the collectors of fallacies 
and puzzles in logic (like Lewis Carroll) do so from the more 
serious motive of desiring to discover the rules of logic which 
will provide the rebuttal of the fallacies and the solution of the 
riddles. But the theme of the Parmenides has (unlike Aristotle’s 
Topics and De Sophisticis Elenchis) no obvious connection with 
any such posers. Nor could Plato have preserved any historic 
unities and represented Parmenides as the victim of the posers 
garnered by this yet unborn band of formal logicians. 

But in any case the supposed joke would have been a very 
poor one. For Parmenides and his followers are supposed to be 
rendered a laughing-stock by the ascription to Parmenides’ own 
lips of arguments which he never used. He is made to talk 
nonsense by Plato. Yet this joke would only have sueceeded— 
and then how lamely !—if the words put into his mouth were 
almost parallel to words which he was known to have uttered. 
The comicality of the former would be transferred to the latter 
by the closeness of their analogies. But Parmenides is not 
known to have produced either fallacious or valid specimens of 
Zenonian dialectic, and Zeno is known to have produced valid 
specimens of it. Was Plato perhaps being silly enough to poke 
fun at a valid method of ratiocination, mistakenly thinking it 
to be fallacious ? This would have made only Plato ridiculous. 

Moreover, Parmenides in the dialogue, so far from being an 
innocent victim, unwittingly entrammelled in an absurd argu- 
ment, himself draws attention to the untenability of certain of 
the conclusions of the dialectic. It is he who brings out and 
draws attention to the contradictions which he has deduced. 
He underlines the antinomies here as vigorously as Zeno under- 
lined the antinomies which he disclosed as resident in the 
Pythagorean premisses. He is a poor butt who is both the 
author of a joke and the commentator upon its absurdities. 

It is small wonder that it took two and a half millennia 
before anyone was found to give vent even to a laboured chuckle 
at the supposed fooling. Further, in the Sophist, which is 
accepted as a sober dialogue, a certain stretch of the dialectic 
of the Parmenides is echoed as a constituent of the argument. 
Was it conscious sophistry in the Parmenides and serious reason- 
ing in the Sophist ? 

Later on we shall see that the central crux of the second 
part of the Parmenides was recognised by Aristotle to have been 
a serious philosophical puzzle, and one which he thinks he can, 
with the aid of his logical apparatus, resolve. This will also be 
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evidence that this issue was not a sham issue and the intricacies 
of the argument not gratuitously manufactured. 

The one piece of internal evidence which seems to be in 
favour of Prof. Taylor’s theory is the passage where Par- 
menides prefaces his antinomian operations with the expression 
‘since we have committed ourselves to the laborious sport’. 
I think that za:dia is here ‘ play taken as exercise or practice ’ 
rather than ‘fun’ in the sense of ‘jest’ or ‘ridicule’. But 
even if it were taken in the latter sense, the whole alleged joke 
would be killed. Parmenides could not be the unwitting butt 
of ridicule while himself recognising that he was being ridiculed. 
Don Quixote does not say ‘ Let me pretend for fun to be a gallant 
knight’. He is a figure of fun because he takes his acts and 
attitudes seriously. 

Finally, the first part of the dialogue, where Socrates is being 
cross-questioned, is taken by Prof. Taylor to be serious. He 
holds that the arguments which silence Socrates are not really 
conclusive (in which point I think that he is mainly wrong), but 
that the discussion is one which has a genuine philosophical 
problem and moves by a method which is meant to be taken 
seriously. It is therefore only the second and longer part of the 
dialogue which has to be construed as a parody. Yet so far 
from there being any detectable relaxation here in the sobriety of 
the dialogue, it is generally felt that liveliness and dramatic 
qualities, not to speak of humour, vanish from the very beginning 
of this second part. 

It reads as if it were sober, professional, systematic, arid 
and in conformity with set rules—and it reads so, I suggest, 
because it is so. Moreover, there is a clear connection between 
the two parts. In the first part Socrates several times over 
proclaims a challenge, and Parmenides more than once declares 
that he takes it up. What the challenge is, we shall see later. 
But if in a serious part of the dialogue a task is set, and if in the 
second part the task is performed, it is hard to reject the in- 
ference that the second part of the dialogue is also serious. 

It is now time to give an analysis and interpretation of the 
dialogue based upon the assumption that Plato thought that 
it dealt with a real problem and that its arguments were valid. 
I shall begin with a discussion of the first part of the dialogue, 
where Parmenides is in discussion with the young Socrates. 

Socrates has been listening to the reading of an argument 
written by Zeno, in which Zeno had been controverting certain 
opponents of the Monism of Parmenides by demonstrating that 
their position entailed that one and the same subject had in- 
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: compatible predicates. Namely, they maintained the existence 
of a plurality (no matter of what), and Zeno argues that the 
members of a plurality must exemplify both similarity and 
| dissimilarity ; and as these are opposite attributes, it is im- 
possible that there should exist a plurality. 

Socrates then urges that Zeno’s argument is answerable. 
For according to the theory of Forms, since Forms and the in- 
| stances of them are distinguishable, it is possible for there to 
| exist things which are instances of several Forms at once and 
1 even, in a certain fashion, instances of opposite Forms at the 
same time. Things may exemplify similarity and dissimilarity at 
a the same time, or unity and plurality, as a person is one person 
but a plurality of limbs and bodily parts. It is to be noticed 
that Socrates does not try to explode the apparent contra- 
dictions by distinguishing relational from other predicates, a 
distinction of which Plato is well aware in other dialogues. He 
might have shown that there is no contradiction in saying that 
something is bigger than one thing while smaller than another, 
or similar to one thing and dissimilar to another, while there 
would be a contradiction in describing a thing as having and not 
having a given quality at the same time. Instead the young 
Socrates maintains that the apparent contradictions vanish or 
lose their menace when it is seen that Forms and their instances 
are to be distinguished from one another and that a particular 
may, without absurdity, be an instance of several Forms and 
even opposing Forms at the same time. 

However, Socrates repeats: four times between 129b and 130a 
that he would be gravely perturbed if it were shown that not 
the instances of Forms but Forms themselves underwent opposite ee 
predicates. And we shall see that in the second part of the 
dialogue Parmenides takes up just this challenge. 

Meanwhile, however, Socrates’ theory of Forms has to undergo 
an examination. And as Socrates has proposed to upset Zeno’s 
assertion that the existence of a plurality entails that the mem- 
bers of such a plurality would have opposite predicates, by 
referring to the relation between Forms and the instances of 
Forms, it is to this alleged relation that chief attention is paid. 

Socrates accepts as specimens of Forms similarity, unity, 
, plurality, magnitude, justice, beauty and goodness. He boggles 
at the suggestion that there are also Forms of hair-ness, mud- 
ness and dirt-ness, and is uneasy even about Forms of natural 
kinds such as men, fire and water would be instances of. He 
is advised not to be squeamish, but the general theoretical 
question is at once embarked on: What sort of a relation is it 
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which holds between instances and what they are instances of ? 
To put it roughly, a Form is taken to be something answering 
to any general predicate, noun, verb or adjective, in such a way 
that any significant abstract noun will be the proper name of 
such a something. And it is because there exist such somethings 
that many ordinary objects can be characterised by a common 
predicate. To ascribe a predicate to something is to assert that 
this something stands in some relation to a Form. So if a 
thing is an instance of something, there exist two objects, the 
instance and that of which it is an instance. And there is the 
special relation between them which constitutes the former an 
instance of the latter. For example, my body, being one body, 
exemplifies or is an instance of unity. This, according to the 
theory, entails that there exist two things, namely my body and 
unity, and there obtains too the relation answering to the word 
‘exemplifies or the phrase ‘is an instance of’. We might 
say, for nutshell effect, that the theory of Forms is the theory 
that abstract nouns are proper names or that being-an-instance-of 
is a proper relation. 

What sort of a relation is this relation of exemplification ? 
Socrates essays different answers to this question, all of which 
collapse. We shall see later that any answer must collapse, 
since the question itself is logically vicious, which entails 
that the theory of Forms, in its present shape, is logically 
vicious. 

Socrates first suggests that the relation is that of participation, 
and Parmenides proceeds to examine the concept expressed by 
this word taken in its natural and literal sense. To participate 
in something is to possess or occupy a part of something. You 
and I participate in a cake if you take half of it and I take the 
other half. So if to be an instance of something is to participate 
in it, it must be to possess or occupy a fragment. If a thousand 
objects exemplify circularity by being circular, then on this 
literal rendering of ‘ participation’ each must somehow have 
one-thousandth of circularity. Now it already sounds absurd 
to speak of fractions of attributes, such as slices of yellowness or 
_ quotas of similarity. But Parmenides does better than rely 
upon our nose for the ridiculous ; he explores a set of cases where 
the notion generates flat contradictions. He operates, namely, 
upon predicates of magnitude and relative magnitude. For 
example, the existence of many large things would imply that 
each possessed a very small fraction of largeness, a fraction very 
much smaller than that of which it was a fraction. And things 
equal in size will possess fragments of equality which are much 
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smaller than and so not equal to equality. Smallness will 
vastly exceed in dimensions the fractions of itself that render their 
possessors small. 

Our reactions to such reasoning naturally take two forms. 
We object at once that of course concepts like magnitude, 
equality, smallness and the rest do not themselves have magni- 
tudes. Bigness is not bigger or smaller than anything else, 
nor equal in size to anything else. It is nonsense to ascribe 
predicates of size to concepts of size. Attributes such as 
quantitative dimensions, are not instances of themselves. In- 
deed, like Prof. Taylor and Mr. Hardie, we are ready to declare 
with confidence that no ‘ universal’, 7.e., no quality, relation, 
magnitude, state, etc., can be one of its own instances. Cir- 
cularity is not circular nor is proximity adjacent. Nor even 
are such concepts capable of being instances of other concepts 
of the same family as themselves. It is nonsense to describe 
circularity as circular or of any other shape ; and it is nonsense 
to describe redness as of any colour, or equality as of any dimen- 
sions. We are right to make such objections. The theory of 
Forms is logically vicious if it implies that all or some universals 
are instances of themselves or of other universals of the same 
family with themselves. And Plato had, apparently, once 
thought that beauty was beautiful and goodness was good ; 
maybe he had thought that circularity and circularity alone was 
perfectly circular. 

But that such descriptions of qualities, magnitudes, relations, 
etc., are illegitimate has to be shown and not merely felt. Plato 
is either showing it or on the way to showing it in this part of 
the dialogue. The very next stage in the argument proves that 
no universal can be an instance of itself. 

Another objection that we feel disposed to make is that Plato 
is treating such concepts as smallness, equality, similarity and 
otherness, as if they were qualities, instead of seeing that they 
are relations. To be small is simply to be smaller than some- 
thing, or than most things or than some standard thing. But 
we are here trading upon the distinction, worked out in part 
by Aristotle, between universals of different sorts. Yellow is 
an universal in the category of quality, equality is one in the 
category of relation. But how do we establish such categorial 
differences 2 Not on the authority of Aristotle or by native 
instinct or whim, but by exhibiting the contradictions or other 
absurdities which result from treating universals as all of one 
type. The theory of Forms was logically vicious in so far as it 
did, unwittingly, trect all universals as if they were of one type. 
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Plato is proving the need for a distinction between the different 
types of universals. 

In 132a Parmenides briefly shows that if instances of large- 
ness and that of which they are instances are alike considered 
and compared in respect of largeness, an infinite regress is at 
once set on foot. If largeness is a large something, it must be 
an instance of largeness Number 2, and this will be an instance 
of largeness Number 3 and so on for ever. So ‘ largeness’ will 
not be the name of one Form but of an endless series of Forms. 
It is only our generalisation of this to say that it is logically 
vicious to treat any universal as one of its own instances. We 
shall see that interesting consequences follow from this. 
~ Socrates now toys for a moment, still within the confines of 
the participation theory, with the conceptualist theory that Forms 
are thoughts or notions, so that the relation between instances 
and that of which they are instances either is or is a species of 
the relation between our thinkings and what we think about. 
To this Parmenides gives two different but both fatal objections. 
The thinking of that of which instances are instances must be 
the thought of something, and that which is the object of such 
thinking must be real or exist. And this will be a Form, the 
existence of which will not be the occurrence of that thinking 
but presupposed by it as its object. Moreover, if universals were 
bits of thinking, their instances (on the literal participation 
theory) will be fragments of those bits. So everything whatso- 
ever will be a piece of thinking, unless we are ready to swallow 
the alternative of saying that there exist thoughts which are 
never thought. The latter of these objections would not hold 
necessarily, if some account of ‘ being-an-instance-of ’ other than 
the literal participation account were given. 

Socrates now abandons the literal participation theory and 
suggests in its place the similarity theory. For one thing to be 
an instance of a Form is for it to copy or resemble it in one or 
more respects; or if there exist several instances of a Form 
they all copy or resemble it, and from this resemblance is derived 
their resemblance to one another. Historically it is probable 
that this theory had seemed the obvious theory to hold when 
attention was being focussed upon the concepts of mathematics 
and especially of geometry. The squares and circles which we 
draw are not exactly square or circular. They are nearly but 
not quite good copies of ideal or perfect squares and circles, 
though these never exist in nature. At this stage, probably, 
philosophers failed to distinguish ideal circles from circularity 
and ideal squares from squareness. It was only later seen that 
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they are or would be instances of those attributes and so are or 
would be particulars even though not ones existing in nature. 

Parmenides swiftly refutes this theory. Resemblance is a 
symmetrical relation. If A is similar to B in a certain respect, 
B is similar to A in that respect. [We must be careful not to 
say that ‘being a copy of’ signifies a symmetrical relation, 
since in the notion of being a copy there is, over and above the 
notion of resemblance, the quite different notion of origination. 
A portrait is a copy of a face, but a face is not a copy of a por- 
trait. 

But for two things to resemble each other in a certain respect, 
both must have at least one common attribute, or both must be 
instances of at least one common universal. So if a Form and 
its instances are similar, both must be instances of at least one 
higher Form. And if their being instances of it entails, as ac- 
cording to the theory it must entail, that they and it have some 
point of similarity, then all must be instances of a still higher 
Form, and so on ad infinitum. So even if there is some sense 
in which a drawn circle is rather like an ideal circle, there is no 
sense in which either is similar to circularity. 

Socrates is now bankrupt of any answer to the question, 
What sort of a relation is being-an-instance-of ? But the debate 
is so far inconclusive that the fact that Socrates cannot answer 
the question does not imply that there is no answer. Other 
‘friends of the Forms’ might assimilate the relation to some 
other as yet unexamined familiar relation. I propose here to 
go beyond my text and argue that there can be no answer to 
the question, since the question itself is illegitimate. 

To show this, it is convenient to consider Cook-Wilson’s 
answer to the question. His view is that the relation of being- 
an-instance-of is a relation sui generis capable of no analysis 
and in need of none. It is a mistake in principle to look for 
some familiar relation which holds between one particular and 
another, and to try to show that the relation of being-an-in- 
stance-of is a case or species of that. None the less, there is 
no mystery about the relation of being-an-instance-of ; it is 
one with which any ability to think presupposes familiarity. 
Indeed no ordinary relation or quality or state could be familiar 
to us without our being familar with this unique relation. 

Let us, for brevity, call this alleged relation, as Cook Wilson 
does not, ‘ exemplification ’, and ignoring the question whether 
or not it is assimilable to any other known relation, consider 
whether the assumption that there exists such a relation con- 
tains any logical vice. On this view a thing-quality proposition 
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will assert that a thing is in this relation of exemplifying to the 
quality ; and a relational proposition will assert that the two 
or more terms jointly exemplify the relation. 

Thus every thing-quality proposition will be a relational pro- 
position, and every ordinary relational proposition will be a 
doubly relational proposition, since it will be asserting that the 
relation of exemplification holds between the terms and the 
special relation, say that of being-neighbour-to. 

Now if one thing is in a certain relation to another, the latter 
will be in some, not necessarily the same, relation to the former. 
If ‘this is green’ is more fully expressed by ‘ this exemplifies 
greenness ’, there will be another relational proposition of the 
form ‘ greenness is exemplified in (or inheres in) this’. Forms 
will be the subjects of relational propositions: 7.e., there will be 
significant and irreducible relational sentences each with an 
abstract noun denoting at least one of the terms in the relational 
proposition. 

Now what of the alleged relation itself, which we are calling 
‘exemplification’? Is this a Form or an instance of a Form ? 
Take the two propositions ‘ this is square’ and ‘ that is circular’. 
We have here two different cases of something exemplifying 
something else. We have two different instances of the relation 
of being-an-instance-of. What is the relation between them and 
that of which they are instances? It will have to be exempli- 
fication Number 2. The exemplification of P by 8 will be an 
instance of exemplification, and its being in that relation to 
exemplification will be an instance of a second-order exemplifi- 
cation, and that of a third, and so on ad infinitum. 

(This is not the same regress, though reminiscent of it, as 
that which Bradley thought he had found in the necessity of 
there always existing a further relation to relate any relation to 
its terms.) 

This conclusion is impossible. So there is no such relation 
as being-an-instance-of. ‘This is green’ is not a relational 
proposition, and ‘this is bigger than that’ only mentions one 
relation, that of being-bigger-than. 

There are no genuine simple relational propositions having 
for their terms what is denoted by abstract nouns. Forms are 
not terms in relational propositions with their instances acting 
as the other terms. And if (what is a further point which is 
not here being argued) Forms are also incapable of having 
qualities or dimensions or states or places or dates, ete., it 
follows (what is true) that Forms cannot be the subjects of 
any simple propositions, affirmative or negative, attributive or 
relational. 
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le Now when we say such things as that there is no relation 
0 between greenness or circularity and its instances, we seem to 

be saying that there exists an intolerable remoteness or aliena- 
¥ tion between universals and particulars. It sounds like saying 
a that two men have no dealings with each other, or that two bodies 
le are debarred from ever coming into contact. But this is not 
e what is meant. What is meant is that abstract nouns are not 
proper names, so that to ask what is the relation between the 
or nominee of such a noun and something else is an illegitimate 
a question. The semantic function of abstract nouns is something 
8 other than that of denoting subjects of qualities, states, dimen- 
e sions or relations. To enquire after the qualities, states, positions, 
Is sizes or relations of circularity or unity or civility is to ask a 
e nonsensical question. Abstract nouns are not the names of 
n entities (solemn word !), for they are not names at all in the way 
il in which ‘ Julius Cesar ’ is the name of some one. 
So when we say that there is no relation between an universal 
g and its instances we are only saying the same sort of thing as 
2 


when we say that yellowness has no colour or circularity has 
no shape. These assertions suggest that yellowness is woefully 
g anaemic and that circularity is gravely amorphous; but what 
n is meant is simply that such sentences as ‘ yellowness is yellow 
d or green ’ and ‘ circularity is circular or square ’ are illegitimate, 
- since the abstract nouns are not the names of things possessing 
1 qualities. 

0 It is important to see that this is all quite consistent with 
the admission that there are plenty of significant sentences of 
. the noun-copula-adjective or the noun-copula-noun pattern, the 
S grammatical subjects of which are abstract nouns. ‘ Yellow is 
f a colour’ and ‘ unpunctuality is blameworthy’ are significant 
and true sentences. Only they do not express singular attributive 
propositions about one entity of which the proper name is 
2 ‘yellow ’ and one of which the proper name is ‘ unpunctuality ’. 
l The theory of Forms maintained that Forms are terms in 
relational propositions ; namely, that about any Form there will 
be the true proposition that something does or might stand in 
the relation to it of exemplification. So this was a doctrine of 
Substantial Forms, for according to it each Form would be a 
substance, since it would be an ‘ entity ’ possessing at least one 
relational property. 

It is commonly said that where the young Socrates went 
astray was in treating universals as if they were particulars. 
How does one treat a quality or a relation or a dimension as if 
it were a particular? Not by falsely asserting of it that it has 
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the quality of particularity, for there is no such quality. Treat- 
ing an universal as if it were a particular can only be speaking 
as if there could be significant sentences of the simple, singular, 
attributive or relational patterns having abstract nouns (roughly) 
for their nominatives ; as if, for example, given a sentence like 
‘This has such and such a quality or relation or magnitude’, 
an abstract noun could replace the ‘ this ’ and leave the resultant 
sentence significant. And this is illegitimate, partly for the 
reasons already given by Parmenides, partly for reasons yet to 
come in the dialogue, and partly for reasons which I have 
suggested. 

The reasons are all of one type, namely that contradictions 
or vicious regresses arise out of assertions which assume the 
validity of the practice in question. 

Parmenides now produces a general argument against the 
possibility of there existing any relation between Forms and 
their instances. I am not sure that the argument is valid; it 
would certainly require a much profounder enquiry into the 
varieties of relations than Parmenides supplies to establish the 
point. The argument is as follows. If instances and that of 
which they are instances, namely Forms, both exist, they will 
be existences of different orders. Now when a relation holds 
between terms, those terms are correlates of each other. And 
these correlates must be of the same order of existence. A 
slave-owner is the correlate of the slave whom he owns. He 
owns a slave and not slavery. The correlate to servitude is 
ownership, while the correlate to a slave is an owner. If there 
are the two orders of existence—‘ existence ’ and ‘ subsistence ’ 
are the titles recently coined—then what exists is correlated 
with what exists, and what subsists with what subsists. There 
is no cross-correlation of something existing with something 
subsisting. 

Thus instances of knowing, namely the cases of knowing 
which we enjoy, are correlated with their objects, namely in- 
stances of truth. But knowledge (that of which cases of know- 
ing are instances) is correlated not with truths but with true- 
ness. Hence if there are Forms, they cannot be what our 
knowings are knowings of. We cannot know the Forms. And if 
knowledge—in the sense of that of which knowings are instances 
—hbelongs to God, then God cannot know us or any of our 
concerns. (This step is unwarranted. Parmenides is speaking 
as if that of which knowings are instances is itself a knowing 
of something and one which God enjoys. I think he is also 
assuming or pretendiig that God, because supramundane, must 
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be a Form, and yet a possessor of knowledge. But if God 
knows anything, he is a particular, whether supramundane 
or not; and his knowings will be instances of knowledge.) 
This last conclusion is rather shocking than convincing ; but 
the general point is of some logical importance, though it is 
too elliptically presented to carry much weight as it stands. 
I think that it is true that a relation can only be conceived to 
hold between terms that are of the same type or level; and if 
instances and what they are instances of are not of the same 
type or level, no relation can hold between them. But the 
notion of types or levels is still a very obscure one, and was 
much more so in Plato’s time when even the much more ele- 
mentary distinctions of Aristotelian categories had yet to be 
worked out. 

There is now left a big question. It is apparently illegitimate 
to assert that Forms have this, that or any relation to their 
instances ; it is illegitimate to assert that any quality, relation, 
magnitude, state, etc., is an instance of itself or of any attributes 
of the same family with itself. What sorts of propositions can 
then be asserted about Forms? Are there any cases where it 
is legitimate to describe one Form as an instance of any other ? 
Are there any attributive or relational propositions about Forms 
at all? Or is Socrates to be disconcerted in the way in which 
he repeatedly said that he would be disconcerted by the dis- 
covery that propositions about Forms are or entail self-con- 
tradictions ? 

Parmenides says that the young Socrates has got into diffi- 


“culties because he has not been put through a certain sort of 


philosophical discipline ; namely, he has not learned to explore 
questions by the Zenonian method of dialectical reasoning. We 
know well what this method was. Zeno had shown that the 
premisses of Pythagorean mathematics were illegitimate, since 
imcompatible consequences could be rigorously deduced from 
them. Those premisses had seemed innocent and plausible, but 
their hidden viciousness was exposed by the derivation of anti- 
nomies from them. 

But the method requires a certain expansion. Zeno had 
shown that certain propositions or hypotheses entailed contra- 
dictory consequences; but it is also required to see whether 
the contradictories of such propositions or hypotheses entail 
contradictory consequences. 

For prima facie we should expect that if a given proposition 
is shown to be logically vicious, its contradictory must be 
automatically validated. But if both a proposition and its 
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contradictory are logically vicious, both entailing contradictory 
consequences, then the viciousness of those propositions is of 
a more radical order. 

For instance, ‘ Jones is a childless parent ’ contains a contra- 
diction, but ‘Jones is not a childless parent’ contains none, 
though it contains a ‘trifling proposition’. But ‘a line is an 
assemblage of a finite number of points ’ as well as ‘a line is an 
assemblage of an infinite number of points’ generate contradic- 
tions. There is an illegitimacy common to both which is first re- 


vealed when both are shown to entail contradictory propositions. - 


Parmenides is prevailed on to give a specimen exhibition of 
this sort of two-way Zenonian operation, in which he is also 
to take up Socrates’ challenge to show that Forms have incom- 
patible predicates. Namely he is to take up a proposition or 
hypothesis about a Form, and show that this hypothesis and 
also the contradictory of it entail that contradictory propositions 
are true about that Form. 

He gets Socrates to allow that it is an integral part of his 
theory of Forms, that if there exist instances of something, that 
of which they are instances itself exists and is something other 
than they. Goodness, similarity, circularity and the rest, are 
terms of which it is not only significant but true to say that they 
exist (or are ‘ entities ’, if we relish terms of art). It is also taken 
to be an integral part of the theory that Forms have attributes, 
a.e., that abstract nouns can be the subject-words in significant 
and true sentences, of which the predicates signify the having 
of qualities, relations, magnitudes, states, etc. 

Parmenides is going to perform a dialectical operation upon 
a selected Form; namely, he is going to discover whether a 
certain hypothesis about that Form as well as its contradictory 
generate contradictions. Which Form will he choose? The list 
of alternatives out of which he selects is ‘ plurality (or mani- 
foldness), similarity, dissimilarity, change, changelessness, be- 
coming, annihilation, existence, non-existence and unity (or 
singleness) ’. And he picks on the last on the pretext that it 
was his philosophical perquisite. The proposition which and 
the contradictory of which he is going to subject to Zenonian 
dissection both have for their subjects the Form or concept of 
Unity or Singleness, that namely of which ‘all these buildings 
are one college ’ embodies an instance. 

And here I must differ from Prof. Taylor, Mr. Hardie and many 
others on a point of translation. For they render 70 év as 
‘The One’. Now this phrase is objectionable on other grounds, 
for any man of sense will be provoked to say ‘ the one what’ ? 
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As it stands, the phrase is incomplete and meaningless. How- 
ever, the suggestion is that we are to take it as analogous 
to ‘the Almighty’, 7.e., as a terse description of a being of 
which singleness (like omnipotence in the analogous case) is a 
leading property. But Plato makes it perfectly clear that 
zo év is the name of a Form side by side with fod7ns or opuxporns. 
The English abstract noun ‘ Unity’ is its proper translation. 
If the Greek language had possessed the word—as it did later 
on—évorns would have been employed instead. 

The collocation of the particle 7o with a neuter adjective is 
a perfectly familiar way of expressing what we express by an 
abstract noun, and the only excuse for rendering it by ‘ the one ’ 
in this dialogue is the presupposition that of course Parmenides 
must be discussing his Monistic theory, for which there is no 
internal evidence whatsoever. 

While on this matter of translation, we may also complain of 
Prof. Taylor’s constant use of such phrases as ‘ the just equal ’ 
and ‘ the just similar ’ as translations for ‘70 icov’ and ‘76 6uovov’” 
or toov’ and 76 Guowov’. Actually these phrases are 
only the equivalent of our abstract nouns ‘ equality ’ and ‘ simi- 
larity’; but Prof. Taylor’s phrases are nearly senseless and quite 
misleading. When we use the word ‘just’ adverbially we 
usually mean ‘nearly not’, as when I reach the station just in 
time. Or sometimes we use it in the sense of ‘ merely ’ as when 
I call someone ‘just an ignoramus’. If either sense were ap- 
propriate, phrases like ‘the just equal’ would be descriptions 
of particulars characterised as ‘ nearly not equal’ or ‘ merely 
equal *—silly descriptions of nothing at all. But in fact, the 
Greek phrases are used to denote Forms ; they mean ‘ equality ’ 
and ‘similarity ’, and the sentences in which they occur make 
no sense unless they are so taken. 

What then are the propositions or hypotheses about Unity 
which are to be shown to entail contradictory conclusions ? 
And here, unfortunately, there is a real ambiguity in the Greek. 

There are three alternatives. 

(1) Each hypothesis is the existence-proposition ‘ Unity 
exists ’ or its contradictory ‘ Unity does not exist’. 

(2) Each hypothesis is the attributive proposition ‘ Unity 
is unitary (or single)’ or its contradictory ‘ Unity is not unitary 
(or single) ’. 

(3) Some of the hypotheses are of type (1) and some of type (2). 

If we are primarily interested in the logic of existence-pro- 
positions or in the theory of the substantiality of the Forms, 
we shall be tempted to render all the hypotheses as of the first 
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pattern. If we are primarily interested in the logical question 
whether any universal can be an instance of itself, we shall be 
drawn towards the second. 

Both would be natural topics for Plato to explore, after what 
has already transpired in the first part of the dialogue. The 
Theaetetus and the Sophist show that Plato was at this time 
deeply concerned with the logic of existence-propositions, and 
they contain no suggestion that he was much exercised about 
the problem whether a term can be one of its own instances. 
The prefatory remarks of Parmenides (135-136) strongly suggest 
that the hypotheses will be of the form ‘ that so and so exists’ 
and ‘ that so and so does not exist’. But the internal evidence 
of the earlier dialectical movements, though equivocal when 
taken by itself, points as strongly to the second alternative or 
to the third as to the first. 

The difficulty is this. ‘ éozi’ can be used as a copula or to 
mean ‘ exists’; ‘év’ can be used as an abbreviation for ‘76 év’, 
z.e., substantivally, or it can be used adjectivally, so that it can 
mean ‘ Unity’ or it can mean ‘ unitary’ or ‘single’. And Greek 
permits the predicate-adjective to precede the copula. So the 
little sentence ‘ €v éorc’ can mean ‘ Unity exists’ or ‘it (ie., 
Unity, which has been previously mentioned) is unitary ’. 

And this is complicated by the fact that Plato is ready to 
infer from a proposition of the form § is P to ‘S exists ’, since 
if S has a certain sort of being it must have being, 7.¢., exist 
(see Theaet. 188-189, Parm. 161-162, Soph. 252). That is, an 
‘éori’ in the sense of ‘ exists’ follows from an ‘ éori’, in the 
sense of ‘is ...’. And conversely, if it is true to say that 
Unity exists, it is plausible to infer that it is unitary. (This 
begs a big question—but we cannot say yet that Plato realised 
that it begs it.) 

I am convinced that the correct interpretation is the existen- 
tial one ; that is, that in the first two of the four ‘ operations’ 
the hypothesis under examination is ‘that Unity exists’ and 
in the second two it is ‘ that Unity does not exist ’.1 When, as 
sometimes occurs, especially in the first operation, he is deducing 
consequences from the proposition ‘ Unity is unitary (or single) ’, 
this itself is taken to be an obvious consequence of the original 
one ‘ Unity exists’. It has to be admitted that, especiall, 
the first operation, the Greek does not square any better wich 
this interpretation than with the other. But the following con- 
siderations make it necessary, if it is possible. 

1V. Brochard construes the hypotheses in this way in his essay ‘La 


- Théorie Platonicienne de la participation’ in his book ‘ Etudes de Philo- 
sophie Ancienne et de Philosophie Moderne’. 
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The general pattern of the argument is simple. There are two 
main operations upon the affirmative hypothesis, and two main 
operations upon the negative of it. Let us label them Al and 
A2, N1 and N2 (‘A’ for ‘ affirmative’, ‘N’ for ‘ negative’). 
Next, Al answers to N1, and A2 to N2, in this way: In Al and 
Ni Parmenides is seeing what propositions about Unity are 
entailed by the hypothesis; in A2 and N2 he is seeing what 
propositions about terms other than Unity follow from the hypo- 
thesis. (There are subordinate divisions within these operations, 
which do not matter for our present purpose.) 

Now though the actual formulation of the hypothesis and 
the development of the argument in operation Al leaves it in 
doubt whether the hypothesis is ‘ Unity exists’ or ‘ Unity is 
single’, the formulation of the hypothesis and the argument of 
N1 make it perfectly clear that here the hypothesis is ‘ Unity 
does not exist ’. 

It is fairly clear too, though less so, that the hypothesis of 
N2 is ‘ Unity does not exist’. But from this it follows that the 
hypotheses of operations Al and A2 must be ‘ Unity exists’, 
else the promised two-way application of the Zenonian method 
would be broken. Moreover, this alone is consistent with 
Parmenides’ sketch of the task of the dialectical method in 
the passages from 135a to 136c. And as I have said, it is cor- 
roborated by the facts (1) that in the Theaetetus and the Sophist 
Plato is acutely concerned with existence-propositions, and (2) 
that, as we shall see, Aristotle recognises that there was or had 
been a major philosophical crux about the two concepts of 
Unity and Existence. And (anyhow later) ‘ dd@eors ’ normally 
meant the assumption of the existence of so and so. 

Prof. Taylor’s translation hinders rather than assists us in 
this matter. For he rings the changes upon such formulations 
as, ‘if it (¢.e., the one) is one’ ‘if there is one’ ‘ if the one is’ 
‘if the one is not’ and ‘if there is no one’. None of these are 
consonant with English idiom, and hardly with English syntax ; 
but anyhow the very variety of them is inconsistent with 
Parmenides’ self-announced task. His task is to explore one 
proposition with its contradictory, and not several. And this 
proposition and its contradictory must have Unity for their 
subjects. 

Evidence that the single word év is used as a simple substitute 
for the phrase 70 év is as follows: KaAdv, dixavov and ayabdv are so 
used in 130b and 135c, in 136b. & is indubitably 
used substantivally at 143b2, 143¢5-7, 144a4, 149c7, 160b5-7 
et seq., 161b9, 163c1, 164b3, 164d and e, 165b6, 166b1. Cf. 
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also Theaetetus 185d1, 186a8, Sophist 238e1, 239a10, Phaedo 
76 and 77. On my view there are lots of places in the Parmenides 
where this idiom is employed ; but I cannot use most of them 
as evidence, since it is just the conclusion that it is being employed 
there for which I adduce these other passages as evidence. 

There are, of course, plenty of passages where év is certainly 
being used adjectivally or predicatively. 

Before embarking upon the exegesis of the main drift of the 
Zenonian exercise, there is a matter of some general interest to 
notice. Why does Plato make Parmenides choose to operate 
upon such rarefied concepts as Unity and Existence? Or, 
when making his selection of his victim, why does he only 
mention as candidates for the post such rarefied concepts as 
Manifoldness, Similarity, Dissimilarity, Change, Changelessness, 
Existence and Non-existence ? Would not the operations have 
worked if applied to beauty or justice, circularity or squareness, 
humanity or animality ? 

No hint of a reason is given in the dialogue. The answer 
may simply be that he assumed that what is true of the more 
generic Forms will cover the more specific ones; the general 
logical properties of universals will come out most swiftly 
from an inspection of those which are nearest the peak of the 
pyramid. That is, Plato may have thought that as Figure is 
higher than Plane Figure, and that than Triangle, so Similarity, 
Plurality, Existence and the rest are higher than Figure, 1.e., 
that they are Summa Genera. If he did think this, he was 
mistaken. This seems to be Prof. Cornford’s explanation for 
the selection; he does not recognise that Existence is not a 
sort-concept. 

In fact, these concepts or most of them, and several others, 
differ from most ordinary concepts not just in level of generality 
but in type. They are formal concepts, not peculiar to any 
special subject matter, but integral to all subject matters. 
They belong, so to speak, not to this or that special vocabulary 
of knowledge, but to its general syntax. Now in the Theaetetus 
and the Sophist we find Plato recognising just such a feature of 
certain concepts. The mode of arrangement of letters which 
constitutes them a syllable is not itself a letter; and Plato uses 
this analogy to explain how certain concepts like existence and 
non-existence have a different sort of logical behaviour from 
most ordinary concepts, just (as I construe him) because they 
are not terms in the propositions which we think but the forms 
of the combinations of those elements into propositions. He does 
not and cannot fully develop this view. But as it is true and 
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important and was in Plato’s mind at this period, it is agreeable 
to conjecture that it entered into his motive for selecting the 
concepts which he does select for subjection to his Zenonian 
operation. 

As what I wish to show is that the Parmenides is an early 
essay in the theory of types, this suggestion has some relevance 
to what will be my general thesis. I shall take it up again 
later on. 

Another possible motive should be considered. What were 
the salient properties of Forms according to the strict theory 
of them? Plainly two; first, that a Form is single whereas 
its instances are or might be plural. The whole problem was: 
How can a plurality of objects different from one another be 
given one name or be spoken of as if there was one identical 
something in them ?* It is the prime business of a Form to be 
single. And, second, a Form had to be real or existent, in order 
to infect its instances with such meagre contagions of reality 
as they enjoy. It is by referring to a Form that we answer the 
question What really is this particular ? 

Now, if Forms, to resolve any of our difficulties, have to exist 
and to be single, what sort of Forms will these be, namely 
Existence and Singularity ? Will they too be existent and 
single? Or not ? Clearly the menace of an infinite regress or 
else a flat contradiction stares us in the face. (Cf. Philebus 15.) 

For this to have been Plato’s motive in selecting for inspection 
the hypothesis that Unity exists or that Unity is single (or their 
contradictories), he would not have had to suppose that Unity 
and Existence are Summa Genera, nor yet would he have had 
to see or half-see that Unity and Existence are not Summa. 
Genera but form-concepts. His concentration upon them would 
have had the historical reason that just these concepts were the 
sheet-anchors of the whole theory of Forms. He operates upon. 
them, because the whole argument is an argumentum ad homines. 
I think that in fact, if not in Plato’s consciousness, this sug- 
gested line of approach is only a special case of the one pre- 
viously mentioned. For what it is tempting to construe as the 
essential properties of universals, will in fact turn out (since 
universals cannot have properties) to be formal features of 
propositions, in which of course universals will be factors. 

The one motive which I feel fairly sure did not much influence 
Plato is the one usually mentioned, namely that he wished to 
discuss Parmenidean Monism. This insipid unitarianism has no 
special bearings on the truth or falsity of the theory of Forms, 
and no special bearings on more general questions of logic, and 
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I see no reason why Plato should have interested himself much 
in it, or much evidence that he did so, whereas there is plenty of 
evidence internal to this dialogue and adjacent dialogues that 
he was very much interested in the theory of Forms and very 
much interested also in more general questions of logic. 

Parmenides has opted to practice his Zenonian operations 
upon one selected concept; that of Unity. But he does not 
suggest that the resultant antinomies are peculiar to this con- 
cept. The implied suggestion is, rather, that antinomies of the 
same type could be shown to result from operations either upon 
any other concepts or upon some other concepts. Parmenides 
nowhere says which. Either discovery would provide the young 
Socrates with the disturbance which he had said would trouble 
him. Whether it is shown in the case of one concept, or of 
several, or of all, that contradictions arise in their description, 
it will be enough to show that the promise of the perfect 
knowability of the supposed supramundane entities has been 
delusive. 

The most tempting reading of the position is that Plato 
realised or nearly realised that antinomies necessarily arise 
from the attempt to make any concept whatsoever (from the 
most specific to the most categorial) a subject of attributes. To 
assert or to deny that a concept does or does not exemplify 
itself or another concept is to assert something illegitimate, no 
matter what that concept may be. A quality or a relation 
neither has nor lacks any quality or relation. The name of a 
quality or relation cannot significantly occur as the subject of 
an attributive or relational sentence. Abstract nouns cannot 
assume the rdles of proper names or demonstratives. 

In particular, there is a deep-seated irregularity in sentences 
of which the verb is the verb ‘ to exist’, and the subject is an 
abstract noun or the name of an eldos. Contradictions arise 
as well from the denial as from the assertion that Unity or any 
other efSos exists. So the hallowed doctrine that it is only 
of such subjects that we can with knowledge or truth assert 
that they really exist is baseless. 

This, I say, is the most tempting construction of the message 
of the Parmenides. For, for one thing, it is true. And for 
another thing, it is completely general. And, thirdly, it rounds 
- off very neatly Parmenides’ criticism of the young Socrates’ 
simple theory of Substantial Forms. It had been shown al- 
ready that Socrates could say nothing of the relations between 
his Forms and their instances, or between his Forms and our 
knowings and thinkings. And now it is shown that he can 
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say nothing of the relations between one Form and another 
Form. 

None the less, I am not satisfied that this is the message of 
the dialogue. I think that Plato thought that the antinomies 
which he exhibits result from the application of the Zenonian 
operation to certain concepts, and no such antinomies would 
have arisen from its application to certain others. There is 
something logically eccentric about certain concepts, such as 
Unity and Existence, which does not infect all concepts, though 
it may infect a few others. 

I shall try to formulate this interpretation more accurately 
later on. For the moment I wish to mention the grounds which 
make me dubious of the truth of the more tempting interpretation. - 
First, the dialogue the Sophist, which is certainly closely con- 
nected with the Parmenides in date and style, and in certain 
stretches also in method and topic, nowhere handles any general 
theoretical difficulties in the theory of Forms; but it does deal 
very intensively with the logical properties of a few concepts 
which are of a very formal sort, namely, those of existence, 
non-existence, similarity, difference, change and changelessness. 
And it picks up two threads which are already to be found in 
the Theaetetus, namely (1) that there is something logically 
peculiar about the concepts of existence, and non-existence, 
and (2) that the modes of combination of elements, like that of 
letters in syllables or words in sentences, are not themselves 
elements. And it is suggested that some concepts (but not all) 
are somehow analogous not to letters or words but to the modes 
of combination of letters and words, so that the contradictions 
which perplexed us over these formal concepts arose from the 
fact that we were trying to treat as ‘letters’ or ‘ words’ what 
are in truth modes of combination of ‘letters’ or ‘ words’. 
Or to use the language of Kant and Wittgenstein, we were 
trying to treat formal concepts as if they were ‘proper’ or 
material concepts. 

Finally, it seems to me unquestionable that Aristotle (in 
Metaphysics 1001a, 1003b, etc., Physics 185-187, Topics 12la 
and b, 127a, and De Sophisticis Elenchis 182b) is referring 
to notorious cruces about the special concepts of Unity and 
Existence—whether he actually has his eye on the Parmenides 
does not matter. There were clearly difficulties about them 
which were not thought to attach to most other concepts ; they 
were clearly closely affiliated to each other; and something im- 
portant is thought by Aristotle to be revealed about them when 
it is said of them not merely that they are not substances (which 
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is true of ali Forms alike), but also that they are not genera and 
do not fall under any one of the categories as opposed to any 
other, but in some way pervade them all—in which respect 
they are unlike most concepts. 

These considerations suggest to me the following way of 
rendering Plato’s line of thought in the Parmenides and the 
Sophist (and in lesser degree the Theaetetus). 

He was beginning to see that there are different types of 
concepts. (As always happens, a philosophical problem is, 
at the start, dominated by a status-question. Later, this status- 
question surrenders its primacy and even its interest to a net- 
work of constitution-questions). (a) One difference between 
types of concepts, specimens of which Plato explores with almost 
tedious pertinacity in the Sophist and the Politicus, is that be- 
tween generic and specific concepts, or between the more generic 
and the more specific concepts. Thus, living creature—animal— 
man, or figure—plane figure—plane rectilinear figure—triangle— 
isosceles triangle, are scales of kinds or sorts, which scales ex- 
hibit differences in degree of generic-ness or specific-ness. But 
this sort of difference is not directly important for our purpose, 
save in so far as the negative point, to which Plato was, I think, 
alive in the Sophist, is relevant, namely that Existence and 
Non-Existence are not co-ordinate species of a genus, nor them- 
selves genera having each other or other concepts as subordinate 
species. The same would be true of Unity and Plurality. (b) 
Another distinction, which Plato himself draws elsewhere, is 
that between qualities and relations. Relational predicates, 
with the possible exception of identity, require the existence of 
at least two terms, whereas qualitative predicates only require 
one. (c) A third distinction, which I think Plato never attends 
to, is that between simple and complex concepts, or between 
simpler and more complex concepts. Thus, ‘ danger’ is less simple 
than ‘harm’, for it combines the notion of harm with that of 
likelihood. Completely simple concepts would be indefinable, 
and definable concepts are complex. It is odd that the Socratic 
hunt for definitions did not lead to the realisation that some 
concepts must be simple and so indefinable. Perhaps the cryptic 
theory, expounded and criticised in the Theaetetus, that the 
ultimate elements of what exists are simples which can be named 
but not asserted, is an indication that somebody had_ noticed 
the point. But it is probable that by ‘simple elements’ Plato 
understood atomic particulars, like sense-data, rather than 
elementary concepts like ‘ yellow’. (d) Quite other than these 
differences of type between concepts is the difference between 
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formal concepts and ‘ proper’ concepts. A formal concept is 
one which may have a place in a proposition about any subject- 
matter you please, and some formal concepts or other will be 
present in any proposition. But non-formal concepts will only 
occur in propositions with this as opposed to that special topic. 
‘Triangle ’ occurs in propositions of geometricians or surveyors, 
and ‘ catapult’ in propositions describing shooting. But ‘ not’ 
‘exists’ ‘some’ ‘ other’ ‘ single’ ‘ several’ ‘ is-an-instance-of ’ 
‘is a species of’ ‘and’ ‘implies’ and many others are not 
peculiar to any special topics. 

Such formal concepts are not subject or predicate terms of 
propositions—they are not ‘letters’, but rather the modes of 
combining terms. What the spelling of a word is to its letters, 
or what the syntax of a sentence is to the words in it, that a 
formal concept is to the non-formal concepts in a proposition. 

So it may be that the laborious operations of this dialogue 
are intended, perhaps only half consciously, to bring out the 
difference between formal and ordinary concepts by showing that 
the logical behaviour of some of the former is anomalous. 


(To be concluded.) 
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II—PUNISHMENT. 
By J. D. Masport. 


I propose in this paper to defend a retributive theory of punish- 
ment and to reject absolutely all utilitarian considerations from 
its justification. I feel sure that this enterprise must arouse 
deep suspicion and hostility both among philosophers (who must 
have felt that the retributive view is the only moral theory 
except perhaps psychological hedonism which has been definitely 
destroyed by criticism) and among practical men (who have 
welcomed its steady decline in our penal practice). 

The question I am asking is this. Under what circumstances 
is the punishment of some particular person justified and why ? 
The theories of reform and deterrence which are usually con- 
sidered to be the only alternatives to retribution involve well- 
known difficulties. These are considered fully and fairly in 
Dr. Ewing’s book, The Morality of Punishment, and I need not 
spend long over them. The central difficulty is that both would 
on occasion justify the punishment of an innocent man, the 
deterrent theory if he were believed to have been guilty by those 
likely to commit the crime in future, and the reformatory theory 
if he were a bad man though not a criminal. To this may be 
added the point against the deterrent theory that it is the threat 
of punishment and not punishment itself which deters, and 
that when deterrence seems to depend on actual punishment, 
to implement the threat, it really depends on publication and 
may be achieved if men believe that punishment has occurred 
even if in fact it has not. As Bentham saw, for a Utilitarian 
apparent justice js everything, real justice is irrelevant. 

Dr. Ewing and other moralists would be inclined to compromise 
with retribution in the face of the above difficulties. They 
would admit that one fact and one fact only can justify the 
punishment of this man, and that is a past fact, that he has 
committed a crime. To this extent reform and deterrence 
theories, which look only to the consequences, are wrong. But 
they would add that retribution can determine only that a man 
should be punished. It cannot determine how or how much, 
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and here reform and deterrence may come in. Even Bradley, 
the fiercest retributionist of modern times, says ‘* Having once 
the right to punish we may modify the punishment according 
to the useful and the pleasant, but these are external to the 
matter ; they cannot give us a right to punish and nothing can 
do that but criminal desert.”” Dr. Ewing would maintain that 
the whole estimate of the amount and nature of a punishment 
may be effected by considerations of reform and deterrence. 
It seems to me that this is a surrender which the upholders of 
retribution dare not make. As I said above, it is publicity 
and not punishment which deters, and the publicity though 
often spoken of as “ part of a man’s punishment” is no more 
part of it than his arrest or his detention prior to trial, though 
both these may be also unpleasant and bring him into dis- 
repute. A judge sentences a man to three years’ imprisonment 
not to three years plus three columns in the press. Similarly 
with reform. The visit of the prison chaplain is not part of 
a man’s punishment nor is the visit of Miss Fields or Mickey 
Mouse. 

The truth is that while punishing a man and punishing him 
justly, it is possible to deter others, and also to attempt to 
reform him, and if these additional goods are achieved the total 
state of affairs is better than it would be with the just punish- 
ment alone. But reform and deterrence are not modifications 
of the punishment, still less reasons for it. A parallel may be 
found in the case of tact and truth. If you have to tell a friend 
an unpleasant truth you may do all you can to put him at his 
ease and spare his feelings as much as possible, while still making 
sure that he understands your meaning. In such a case no one 
would say that your offer of a cigarette beforehand or your 
apology afterwards are modifications of the truth still less reasons 
for telling it. You do not tell the truth in order to spare his 
feelings, but having to tell the truth you also spare his feelings. 
So Bradley was right when he said that reform and deterrence 
were “external to the matter”’, but therefore wrong when he 
said that they may ‘modify the punishment.” Reporters 
are admitted to our trials so that punishments may become 
public and help to deter others. But the punishment would 
be no less just were reporters excluded and deterrence not 
achieved. Prison authorities may make it possible that a con- 
vict may become physically or morally better. They cannot 
ensure either result; and the punishment would still be just | 
if the criminal took no advantage of their arrangements and 
their efforts failed. Some moralists see this and exclude these 
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“extra” arrangements for deterrence and reform. They say 
that it must be the punishment ztself which reforms and deters. 
But it is just my point that the punishment itself seldom reforms 
the criminal and never deters others. It is only “ extra” 
arrangements which have any chance of achieving either result. 
As this is the central point of my paper, at the cost of laboured 
repetition I would ask the upholders of reform and deterrence 
two questions. Suppose it could be shown that a particular 
criminal had not been improved by a punishment and also that 
no other would-be criminal had been deterred by it, would that 
prove that the punishment was unjust ? Suppose it were dis- 
covered that a particular criminal had lived a much better life 
after his release and that many would-be criminals believing 
him to have been guilty were influenced by his fate, but yet 
that the “ criminal” was punished for something he had never 
done, would these excellent results prove the punishment just ? 
It will be observed that I have throughout treated punishment 
as a purely legal matter. A “ criminal ”’ means a man who has 
broken a law, not a bad man; an “innocent”? man is a man 
who has not broken the law in connection with which he is 
being punished, though he may be a bad man and have broken 
other laws. Here I dissent from most upholders of the retri- 
butive theory—from Hegel, from Bradley, and from Dr. Ross. 
They maintain that the essential connection is one between 
punishment and moral or social wrong-doing. 
My fundamental difficulty with their theory is the question 
of status. It takes two to make a punishment, and for a moral 
or social wrong I can find no punisher. We may be tempted 
‘to say when we hear of some brutal action “that ought to be 
punished”; but I cannot see how there can be duties which 
are nobody’s duties. If I see a man ill-treating a horse in a 
country where cruelty to animals is not a legal offence, and 
I say to him “TI shall now punish you,” he will reply, rightly, 
“ What has it to do with you? Who made you a judge and 
a ruler over me?” I may have a duty to try to stop him and 
one way of stopping him may be to hit him, but another way 
may be to buy the horse. Neither the blow nor the price is 
a punishment. For a moral offence, God alone has the status 
necessary to punish the offender; and the theologians are 
becoming more and more doubtful whether even God has a 
duty to punish wrong-doing. 
Dr. Ross would hold that not all wrong-doing is punishable, 
but only invasion of the rights of others ; and in such a case it 
might be thought that the injured party had a right to punish. 
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His right, however, is rather a right to reparation, and should 
not be confused with punishment proper. 

This connection, on which I insist, between punishment and 
crime, not between punishment and moral or social wrong, 
alone accounts for some of our beliefs about punishment, and 
also meets many objections to the retributive theory as stated 
in its ordinary form. The first point on which it helps us is 
with regard to retrospective legislation. Our objection to this 
practice is unaccountable on reform and deterrence theories. 
For a man who commits a wrong before the date on which a 
law against it is passed, is as much in need of reform as a man 
who commits it afterwards; nor is deterrence likely to suffer 
because of additional punishments for the same offence. But 
the orthodox retributive theory is equally at a loss here, for 
if punishment is given for moral wrong-doing or for invasion 
of the rights of others, that immorality or invasion existed as 
certainly before the passing of the law as after it. 

My theory also explains, where it seems to me all others do 
not, the case of punishment imposed by an authority who\ 
believes the law in question is a bad law. I was myself for some 
time disciplinary officer of a college whose rules included a rule 
compelling attendance at chapel. Many of those who broke 
this rule broke it on principle. I punished them. I certainly 
did not want to reform them; I respected their characters and 
their views. I certainly did not want to drive others into chapel 
through fear of penalties. Nor did I think there had been a 
wrong done which merited retribution. I wished I could have 
believed that I would have done the same myself. My position 
was clear. They had broken a rule; they knew it and I knew 
it. Nothing more was necessary to make punishment proper. 

I know that the usual answer to this is that the judge enforces 
‘a bad law because otherwise law in general would suffer and 
good laws would be broken. The effect of punishing good men 
for breaking bad laws is that fewer bad men break good laws. 

_ [Exeursus on Indirect Utilitarianism. The above argument 
Is a particular instance of a general utilitarian solution of all 
similar problems. When I am in funds and consider whether 
I should pay my debts or give the same amount to charity, I 
must choose the former because repayment not only benefits 
my creditor (for the benefit to him might be less than the good 
done through charity) but also upholds the general credit system. 
I tell the truth when a lie might do more good to the parties 
directly concerned, because I thus increase general trust and 
confidence. I keep a promise when it might do more immediate 
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good to break it, because indirectly I bring it about that promises 
will be more readily made in future and this will outweigh the 
immediate loss involved. Dr. Ross has pointed out that the 
effect on the credit system of my refusal to pay a debt is greatly 
exaggerated. But I have a more serious objection of principle. 
It is that in all these cases the indirect effects do not result from 
my wrong action—my lie or defalcation or bad faith—but from 
the publication of these actions. If in any instance the break- 
ing of the rule were to remain unknown then I could consider 
only the direct or immediate consequences. Thus in my “ com- 
pulsory chapel ” case I could have considered which of my cul- 
prits were law-abiding men generally and unlikely to break 
any other college rule. Then I could have sent for each of these 
separately and said “I shall let you off if you will tell no one 
I have done so.” By these means the general keeping of rules 
would not have suffered. Would this course have been correct ? 
It must be remembered that the proceedings need not deceive 
everybody. So long as they deceive would-be law-breakers the 
good is achieved. 

As this point is of crucial importance and as it has an interest 
beyond the immediate issue, and gives a clue to what I regard 
as the true general nature of law and punishment, I may be 
excused for expanding and illustrating it by an example or two 
from other fields. Dr. Ross says that two men dying on a 
desert island would have duties to keep promises to each other 
even though their breaking them would not affect the future 
general confidence in promises at all. Here is certainly the 
same point. But as I find that desert-island morality always 
rouses suspicion among ordinary men I should like to quote 
two instances from my own experience which also illustrate 
the problem. 

(i) A man alone with his father at his death promises him a 
private and quiet funeral. He finds later that both directly 
and indirectly the keeping of this promise will cause pain and 
misunderstanding. He can see no particular positive good that 
the quiet funeral will achieve. No one yet knows that he has 
made the promise nor need anyone ever know. Should he 
therefore act as though it had never been made ? 

(ii) A college has a fund given to it for the encouragement of 
a subject which is now expiring. Other expanding subjects 
are in great need of endowment. Should the authorities divert 
the money ? Those who oppose the diversion have previously 
stood on the past, the promise. But one day one of them dis- 
covers the “real reason” for this slavery to a dead donor. He 
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says ‘“ We must consider not only the value of this money for 
these purposes, since on all direct consequences it should be 
diverted at once. We must remember the effect of this diversion 
on the general system of benefactions. We know that bene- 
factors like to endow special objects, and this act of ours would 
discourage such benefactors in future and leave learning worse 
off.” Here again is the indirect utilitarian reason for choosing 
the alternative which direct utilitarianism would reject. But 
the immediate answer to this from the most ingenious member 
of the opposition was crushing and final. He said, “ Divert 
the money but keep it dark.” This is obviously correct. It 
is not the act of diversion which would diminish the stream of 
benefactions but the news of it reaching the ears of benefactors. 
Provided that no possible benefactor got to hear of it no indirect 
loss would result. But the justification of our action would 
depend entirely on the success of the measures for “ keeping it 
dark.” I remember how I felt and how others felt that what- 
ever answer was right this result was certainly wrong. But it 
follows that indirect utilitarianism is wrong in all such cases. 
For its argument can always be met by “ Keep it dark.”’| 

The view, then, that a judge upholds a bad law in order that 
law in general should not suffer is indefensible. He upholds 
it simply because he has no right to dispense from punishment. 

The connection of punishment with law-breaking and not 
with wrong-doing also escapes moral objections to the retri- 
butive theory as held by Kant and Hegel or by Bradley and 
Ross. It is asked how we can measure moral wrong or balance 
it with pain, and how pain can wipe out moral wrong. Retri- 
butivists have been pushed into holding that pain ipso facto 
represses the worse self and frees the better, when this is contrary 
to the vast majority of observed cases. But if punishment is 
not intended to measure or balance or negate moral wrong 
then all this is beside the mark. There is the further difficulty 
of reconciling punishment with repentance and with forgiveness. 
Repentance is the reaction morally appropriate to moral wrong 
and punishment added to remorse is an unnecessary evil. But 
if punishment is associated with law-breaking and not with moral 
evil the punisher is not entitled to consider whether the criminal 
is penitent any more than he may consider whether the law is 
good. So, too, avith forgiveness. Forgiveness is not appropriate 
to law-breaking. (It is noteworthy that when, in divorce cases, 
the law has to recognize forgiveness it calls it “ condonation,” 
which is symptomatic of the difference of attitude.) Nor is 
forgiveness appropriate to moral evil. It is appropriate to 
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personal injury. No one has any right to forgive me except the 
person I have injured. No judge or jury can do so. But the 
person I have injured has no right to punish me. Therefore 
there is no clash between punishment and forgiveness since these 
two duties do not fall on the same person nor in connection 
with the same characteristic of my act. (It is the weakness 
of vendetta that it tends to confuse this clear line, though even 
there it is only by personifying the family that the injured party 
and the avenger are identified. Similarly we must guard against 
the plausible fallacy of personifying society and regarding the 
criminal as “injuring society,” for then once more the old 
dilemma about forgiveness would be insoluble.) A clergyman 
friend of mine catching a burglar red-handed was puzzled about 
his duty. In the end he ensured the man’s punishment by in- 
formation and evidence, and at the same time showed his own 
forgiveness by visiting the man in prison and employing him 
when he came out. I believe any “ good Christian’ would 
accept this as representing his duty. But obviously if the 
punishment is thought of as imposed by the victim or for the 
injury or immorality then the contradiction with forgiveness 
is hopeless. 

So far as the question of the actual punishment of any 
individual is concerned this paper could stop here. No punish- 
ment is morally retributive or reformative or deterrent. Any 
criminal punished for any one of these reasons is certainly 
unjustly punished. The only justification for punishing any 
man is that he has broken a law. 

In a book which has already left its mark on prison admin- 
istration I have found a criminal himself confirming these views. 
Walls Have Mouths, by W. F. R. Macartney, is prefaced, and 
provided with appendices to each chapter, by Compton Mackenzie. 
It is interesting to notice how the novelist maintains that the 
proper object of penal servitude should be reformation,! whereas 
the prisoner himself accepts the view I have set out above. 
Macartney says “ To punish a man is to treat him as an equal. 
To be punished for an offence against rules is a sane man’s right.” * 
It is striking also that he never uses “ injustice” to describe 
the brutality or provocation which he experienced. He makes 
it clear that there were only two types of prisoner who were 
unjustly imprisoned, those who were insane and not responsible 
for the acts for which they were punished ? and those who were 
innocent and had broken no law. It is irrelevant, as he rightly 
observes, that some of these innocent men were, like Steinie 
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Morrison, dangerous and violent characters, who on utilitarian 
grounds might well have been restrained./ That made their 
punishment no whit less unjust.’ To these general types may 
be added two specific instances of injustice. First, the sentences 
on the Dartmoor mutineers. “The Penal Servitude Act... 
lays down specific punishments for mutiny and incitement to 
mutiny, which include flogging. ... Yet on the occasion of 
the only big mutiny in an English prison, men are not dealt 
with by the Act specially passed to meet mutiny in prison, 
but are taken out of gaol and tried under an Act expressly passed 
to curb and curtail the Chartists—a revolutionary movement.” ” 
Here again the injustice does not lie in the actual effect the sen- 
tences are likely to have on the prisoners (though Macartney 
has some searching suggestions about that also) but in condemn- 
ing men for breaking a law they did not break and not for breaking 
the law they did break. The second specific instance is that of 
Coulton, who served his twenty years and then was brought 
back to prison to do another eight years and to die. This is 
due to the ‘‘ unjust order that no lifer shall be released unless 
he has either relations or a job to whom he can go: and it is 
actually suggested that this is really for the lifer’s own good. 
Just fancy, you admit that the man in doing years upon years 
in prison had expiated his crime: but, instead of releasing him, 
you keep him a further time—perhaps another three years— 
because you say he has nowhere to go. Better a ditch and 
hedge than prison! ‘True, there are abnormal cases who want 
to stay in prison ; but Lawrence wanted to be a private soldier, 
and men go into monasteries. Because occasionally a man 
wants to stay in prison, must every lifer who has lost his family 
during his sentence (I was doing only ten years and I lost all 
my family) be kept indefinitely in gaol after he has paid his 
debt?’ Why is it unjust? Because he has paid his debt. 
When that is over it is for the man himself to decide what i 
for his own good. Once again the reform and utilitarian argu- 
ments are summarily swept aside. Injustice lies not in bad 
treatment or treatment which is not in the man’s own interest, 
but in restriction which, according to the law, he has not merited. 

It is true that Macartney writes, in one place, a paragraph of 
general reflection on punishment in which he confuses, as does 
Compton Mackenzie, retribution with revenge and in which he 
seems to hold that the retributive theory has some peculiar 
connection with private property. “‘ Indeed it is difficult to 
see how, in society as it is to-day constituted, a humane prison 
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system could function. All property is sacred, although the 
proceeds of property may well be reprehensible, therefore any 
offence against property is sacrilege and must be punished. 
Till a system eventuates which is based not on exploitation of 
man by man and class by class, prisons must be dreadful places, 
but at least there might be an effort to ameliorate the more savage 
side of the retaliation, and this could be done very easily.” ! 
The alternative system of which no doubt he is thinking is the 
Russian system described in his quotations from A Physician’s 
Tour in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves-Stewart, the system 
of “correctional colonies” providing curative “ treatment” 
for the different types of criminal.? There are two confusions 
here, to one of which we shall return later. First, Macartney 
confuses the retributive system with the punishment of one 
particular type of crime, offences against property, when he 
must have known that the majority of offenders against property 
do not find themselves in Dartmoor or even in Wandsworth. 
After all his own offence was not one against property—it was 
traffic with a foreign Power—and it was one for which in the 
classless society of Russia the punishment is death. It is surely 
clear that a retributive system may be adopted for any class 
of crime. Secondly, Macartney confuses injustice within a 
penal system with the wrongfulness of a penal system. When 
he pleads for “ humane prisons ”’ as if the essence of the prison 
should be humanity, or when Compton Mackenzie says the 
object of penal servitude should be reform, both of them are 
giving up punishment altogether, not altering it. A Russian 
‘ correctional colony,” if its real object is curative treatment, 
is no more a “prison” than is an isolation hospital or a 
{lunatic asylum. To this distinction between abolishing injustice 
f punishment and abolishing punishment altogether we must 
now turn. 
It will be objected that my original question “ Why ought 
X to be punished?” is an illegitimate isolation of the issue. 
I have treated the whole set of circumstances as determined. 
X is a citizen of a state. About his citizenship, whether willing 
or unwilling, I have asked no questions. About the government, 
| whether it is good or bad, I do not enquire. X has broken a 
law. Concerning the law, whether it is well-devised or not, I 
-- have not asked. Yet all these questions are surely relevant before 
it can be decided whether a particular punishment is just. It 
~ | }is the essence of my position that none of these questions 1s 
relevant. Punishment is a corollary of law-breaking by a 
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member of the society whose law is broken. This is a static 
and an abstract view but I see no escape from it. Considerations 
of utility come in on two quite different issues. Should there 
be laws, and what laws should there be? As a legislator I 
may ask what general types of action would benefit the com- 
munity, and, among these, which can be “ standardized ” 
without loss, or should be standardized to achieve their full 
value. This, however, is not the primary question since par- 
ticular laws may be altered or repealed. The choice which is 
the essential prius of punishment is the choice that there should 
be laws. This choice is not Hobson’s. Other methods may be 
considered. A government might attempt to standardize 
certain modes of action by means of advice. It might proclaim 
its view and say “ Citizens are requested ” to follow this or that 
procedure. Or again it might decide to deal with each case as 
it arose in the manner most effective for the common welfare. 
Anarchists have wavered between these two alternatives and 
a third—that of doing nothing to enforce a standard of behaviour 
but merely giving arbitrational decisions between conflicting 
parties, decisions binding only by consent. 

I think it can be seen without detailed examination of par- 
ticular laws that the method of law-making has its own ad- 
vantages. Its orders are explicit and general. It makes 
behaviour reliable and predictable. Its threat of punishment 
may be so effective as to make punishment unnecessary. It 
promises to the good citizen a certain security in his life. When 
I have talked to business men about some inequity in the law 
of liability they have usually said ‘“ Better a bad law than no 
law, for then we know where we are.” 

Someone may say I am drawing an impossible line. I deny 
that punishment is utilitarian; yet now I say that punishment 
is a corollary of law and we decide whether to have laws and 
which laws to have on utilitarian grounds. And surely it is 
only this corollary which distinguishes law from good advice 
or exhortation. This is a misunderstanding. Punishment is 
a corollary not of law but of law-breaking. Legislators do not 
choose to punish. They hope no punishment will be needed. 
Their laws would succeed even if no punishment occurred. The 
criminal makes the essential choice ; he “ brings it on himself.” 
Other men obey the law because they see its order is reasonable, 
because of inertia, because of fear. In this whole area, and it 
may be the major part of the state, law achieves its ends without 
punishment. Clearly, then, punishment is not a corollary of law. 

We may return for a moment to the question of amount and 
11 
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nature of punishment. It may be thought that this also is 
automatic. The law will include its own penalties and the 
judge will have no option. This, however, is again an initial 
choice of principle. If the laws do include their own penalties 
then the judge has no option. But the legislature might adopt 
a system which left complete or partial freedom to the judge, 
as we do except in the case of murder. Once again, what are 


~ the merits (regardless of particular laws, still more of particular 


cases) of fixed penalties and variable penalties? At first sight 
it would seem that all the advantages are with the variable 
penalties ; for men who have broken the same law differ widely 
in degree of wickedness and responsibility. When, however, 
a remember that punishment is not an attempt to balance 
moral guilt this advantage is diminished. But there are still 


degrees of responsibility ; I do not mean degrees of freedom of 
ill but, for instance, degrees of complicity in a crime. The 
danger of allowing complete freedom to the judicature in fixing 
i is not merely that it lays too heavy a tax on human 
ature but that it would lead to the judge expressing in his 
enalty the degree of his own moral aversion to the crime. Or 
‘he might tend on deterrent grounds to punish more heavily a 


‘crime which was spreading and for which temptation and 
| opportunity were frequent. Or again on deterrent grounds he 


might “make examples” by punishing ten times as heavily 
those criminals who are detected in cases in which nine out of 
ten evade detection. Yet we should revolt from all such punish- 
ments if they involved punishing theft more heavily than black- 
mail or negligence more heavily than premeditated assault. 
The death penalty for sheep-stealing might have been defended 
on such deterrent grounds. But we should dislike equating 
sheep-stealing with murder. Fixed penalties enable us to draw 
these distinctions between crimes. It is not that we can say 
how much imprisonment is right for a sheep-stealer. But we 
can grade crimes in a rough scale and penalties in a rough scale, 
and keep our heaviest penalties for what are socially the most 
serious wrongs regardless of whether these penalties will reform 
the criminal or whether they are exactly what deterrence would 


‘require. The compromise of laying down maximum penalties 


and allowing judges freedom below these limits allows for the 


arguments on both sides. 
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To return to the main issue, the position I am defending is 
that it is essential to a legal system that the infliction of a 
particular punishment should not be determined by the good 
that particular punishment will do either to the criminal or to 
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“society.” In exactly the same way it is essential to a credit \| 
system that the repayment of a particular debt should not be 
determined by the good that particular payment will do. One 
may consider the merits of a legal system or of a credit system, 
but the acceptance of either involves the surrender of utilitarian 
considerations in particular cases as they arise. This is in 
effect admitted by Ewing in one place where he says “ It is the 
penal system as a whole which deters and not the punishment 
of any individual offender.” * 

To show that the choice between a legal system and its 
alternatives is one we do and must make, I may quote an early 
work of Lenin in which he was defending the Marxist tenet that 
the state is bound to “ wither away ” with the establishment of 
a classless society. He considers the possible objection that 
some wrongs by man against man are not economic and there- 
fore that the abolition of classes would not ipso facto eliminate 
crime. But he sticks to the thesis that these surviving crimes 
should not be dealt with by law and judicature. “ We are not 
Utopians and do not in the least deny the possibility and in- 
evitability of excesses by individual persons, and equally the 
need to suppress such excesses. But for this no special machine, 
no special instrument of repression is needed. This will be done 
by the armed nation itself as simply and as readily as any crowd 
of civilized people even in modern society parts a pair of com- 
batants or does not allow a woman to be outraged.” ? This 
alternative to law and punishment has obvious demerits. Any 
injury not committed in the presence of the crowd, any wrong 
which required skill to detect or pertinacity to bring home would 
go untouched. The lynching mob, which is Lenin’s instrument 
of justice, is liable to error and easily deflected from its purpose 
or driven to extremes. It must be a mob, for there is to be no 
“machine.” I do not say that no alternative machine to ours 
could be devised but it does seem certain that the absence of 
all “ machines ” would be intolerable. An alternative machine 
might be based on the view that “society” is responsible for 
all criminality, and a curative and protective system developed. 
This is the system of Butler’s ‘“‘ Erewhon”’ and something like 
it seems to be growing up in Russia except for cases of “ sedition.” 

We choose, then, or we acquiesce in and adopt the choice of 
others of, a legal system as one of our instruments for the estab- 
lishment of the conditions of a good life. This choice is logically 
prior to and independent of the actual punishment of any 


? The Morality of Punishment, p. 66. 
* The State and Revolution (Eng. Trans.), p. 93. Original italics. 
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particular persons or the passing of any particular laws. The 
legislators choose particular laws within the framework of this 
predetermined system. Once again a small society may illus- 
trate the reality of these choices and the distinction between 
them. A Headmaster launching a new school must explicitly 
make both decisions. First, shall he have any rules at all? 
Second, what rules shall he have? The first decision is a 
genuine one and one of great importance. Would it not be 
better to have an “honour” system, by which public opinion 
in each house or form dealt with any offence? (This is the 
Lenin method.) Or would complete freedom be better? Or 
should he issue appeals and advice? Or should he personally 
deal with each malefactor individually, as the case arises, in 
the way most likely to improve his conduct ? I can well imagine 
an idealistic Headmaster attempting to run a school with one 
of these methods or with a combination of several of them and 
therefore without punishment. I can even imagine that with 
a small school of, say, twenty pupils all open to direct personal 
psychological pressure from authority and from each other, 
these methods involving no “rules” would work. The pupils 
would of course grow up without two very useful habits, the 
habit of having some regular habits and the habit of obeying 
tules. But I suspect that most Headmasters, especially those 
of large schools, would either decide at once, or quickly be driven, 
to realize that some rules were necessary. This decision would 
be “ utilitarian” in the sense that it would be determined by 
consideration of consequences. The question “ what rules?” 
would then arise and again the issue is utilitarian. What action 
must be regularized for the school to work efficiently ? The 
hours of arrival and departure, for instance, in a day school. 
bs the one choice which is now no longer open to the Head- 

aster is whether he shall punish those who break the rules. 

or if he were to try to avoid this he would in fact simply be 
returning to the discarded method of appeals and good advice. 
Yet the Headmaster does not decide to punish. The pupils 
make the decision there. He decides actually to have rules and 
to threaten, but only hypothetically, to punish. The one essential 
condition which makes actual punishment just is a condition 
he cannot fulfil—namely that a rule should be broken. 

I shall add a final word of consolation to the practical reformer. 
Nothing that I have said is meant to counter any movement for 
: penal reform” but only to insist that none of these reforms 
‘have anything to do with punishment. The only type of re- 
|former who can claim to be reforming the system of punishment 
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is a follower of Lenin or of Samuel Butler who is genuinely 
attacking the system and who believes there should be no laws 
and no punishments. But our great British reformers have 
been concerned not with punishment but with its accessories. 
When a man is sentenced to imprisonment he is not sentenced 
also to partial starvation, to physical brutality, to pneumonia 
from damp cells and so on. And any movement which makes 
his food sufficient to sustain health, which counters the per- 
manent tendency to brutality on the part of his warders, which 
gives him a dry or even a light and well-aired cell, is pure gain 
and does not touch the theory of punishment. Reformatory 
influences and prisoners’ aid arrangements are also entirely 
unaffected by what I have said. I believe myself that it would 
be best if all such arrangements were made optional for the 
prisoner, so as to leave him in these cases a freedom of choice 
which would make it clear that they are not part of his punish- 
ment. If it is said that every such reform lessens a man’s 
punishment, I think that is simply muddled thinking which, 
if it were clear, would be mere brutality. For instance, a 
prisoners’ aid society is said to lighten his punishment, because 
otherwise he would suffer not merely imprisonment but also 
unemployment on release. But he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, not imprisonment plus unemployment. If I promise 
to help a friend and through special circumstances I find that 
keeping my promise will involve upsetting my day’s work, I 
do not say that I really promised to help him and to ruin my 
day’s work. And if another friend carries on my work for me 
I do not regard him as carrying out part of my promise, nor 
as stopping me from carrying it out myself. He merely removes 
an indirect and regrettable consequence of my keeping m 

promise. So with punishment. The Prisoners’ Aid Societ 

does not alter a man’s punishment nor diminish it, but merely 
removes an indirect and regrettable consequence of it. And 
anyone who thinks that a criminal cannot make this distinction 
and will regard all the inconvenience that comes to him as 
punishment, need only talk to a prisoner or two to find how 
sharply they resent these wanton additions to a punishment/ 
which by itself they will accept as just. Macartney’s chapter 
on “Food” in the book quoted above is a good illustration 
of this point, as are also his comments on Clayton’s administra- 
tion. ‘“ To keep a man in prison for many years at considerable 
expense and then to free him charged to the eyes with un- 
controllable venom and hatred generated by the treatment he 
has received in gaol, does not appear to be sensible.” Clayton 
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“ endeavoured to send a man out of prison in a reasonable state 
of mind. ‘ Well, I’ve done my time. They were not too bad 
tome. Prison is prison and not a bed of roses. Still they didn’t 
rub it in... .’”1 This “reasonable state of mind” is one 
in which a prisoner on release feels he has been punished but 
not additionally insulted or ill-treated. I feel convinced that 
penal reformers would meet with even more support if they 
were clear that they were not attempting to alter the system of 
punishment but to give its victims “ fair play.” We have no 
more right to starve a convict than to starve an animal. We 
have no more right to keep a convict in a Dartmoor cell “ down 
which the water trickles night and day”? than we have to 
keep a child in such a place. If our reformers really want to 
alter the system of punishment, let them come out clearly with 
their alternative and preach, for instance, that no human being 
is responsible for any wrong-doing, that all the blame is on 
society, that curative or protective measures should be adopted, 
forcibly if necessary, as they are with infection or insanity. 
Short of this let them admit that the essence of prison is depriva- 
tion of liberty for the breaking of law, and that deprivation of 
food or of health or of books is unjust. And if our sentimentalists 
ery “coddling of prisoners,” let us ask them also to come out 
clearly into the open and incorporate whatever starvation and 
disease and brutality they think necessary into the sentences 
they propose.* If it is said that some prisoners will prefer such 
reformed prisons, with adequate food and aired cells, to the 
outer world, we may retort that their numbers are probably 
not greater than those of the masochists who like to be flogged. 
Yet we do not hear the same “ coddling ” critics suggest abolition 
of the lash on the grounds that some criminals may like it. 
Even if the abolition from our prisons of all maltreatment other 
than that imposed by law results in a few down-and-outs break- 
ing a window (as O. Henry’s hero did) to get a night’s lodging, 
the country will lose less than she does by her present method 
of sending out her discharged convicts “charged with venom 
and hatred” because of the additional and unconvenanted 
“rubbing it in” which they have received. 

1p. 152. 2 Op. cit., p. 258. 

%* One of the minor curiosities of jail life was that they quickly pro- 
vided you with a hundred worries which left you no time or energy for 
worrying about your sentence, long or short. . . . Rather as if you were 
thrown into a fire with spikes in it, and the spikes hurt you so badly that 
you forget about the fire. But then your punishment would be the spikes 


not the fire. Why did they pretend it was only the fire, when they knew 
very well about the spikes ?”” (From Lifer, by Jim Phelan, p. 40.) 
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I hope I have established both the theoretical importance | 
and the practical value of distinguishing between penal reform 
as we know and approve it—that reform which alters the 
accompaniments of punishment without touching its essence— 
and those attacks on punishment itself which are made not only 
by reformers who regard criminals as irresponsible and in need 
of treatment, but also by every judge who announces that he is 
punishing a man to deter others or to protect society, and by 
every juryman who is moved to his decision by the moral base- | 
ness of the accused rather than by his legal guilt. 
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III.—TWO SENSES OF THE WORD UNIVERSAL. 
By R. I. Aaron. 


1. In philosophical discussion the word universal seems to be 
used in two senses which appear to be quite distinct but which 
are never distinguished explicitly. By the word is sometimes 
meant a common quality of existing things, and sometimes a 
concept. Now it may be the case that the word ought not to 
be used in these two senses, but if the double usage is justified 
then it becomes clear that we have here an important distinction— 
a distinction of far greater importance, for instance, than that 
between species and genus. It is this distinction which I wish to 
examine in this paper. 

An example of universals in the first sense (supposing for the 
moment that such exist) is the common colour of these flowers 
before me. Here are three daffodils which appear to share 
precisely the same shade of yellow, a shade we may name 4! 
to distinguish it from other shades of yellow, y*, y*, and so on. 
The shade y is a common quality belonging to the three objects, 
and is in that sense a universal. Universals in this first sense 
of the word seem to pervade the natural world, and belong to 
it whether I happen to discover them there or not. The uni- 
versality of y! is an objective, natural fact which the mind may, 
or may not, discover. 

Universals in the second sense lack this objectivity. As an 
example we may take the universal man. There may be some 
quality, m, common to all men, and m would then be the same 
kind of universal as y'._ But the universal man is not m, that 
is to say, it is not a common quality. The universal man as I 
use it in thinking and in discourse is not so much discovered as 
framed by me. It is true that in framing it I appear to make use 
of universals in the first sense, common qualities which I have 
observed to belong to some men (I cannot have observed them to 
belong to all men) so that universals in the second sense may 
not be wholly unconnected with those in the first sense. None 
the less they are very different from each other. For y' is ob- 
jective and discovered ; whereas man is subjective and fabri- 
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cated by the mind—so much so that different minds may, 
within limits, fabricate it in different ways. The first exists in 
nature; the second in thought and discourse only, although it 
may be grounded in nature. (It may also be true that the 
‘nature ’ of which I speak is merely ‘ phenomenal’ in the meta- 
physical sense—I offer no metaphysical theory at this point. 
Even so, the difference between the two universals remains. ) 

Now if this distinction could indeed be taken as a basis upon 
which to proceed, some of the puzzles in connection with uni- 
versals might become less puzzling. One might even find here 
the beginnings of a solution of the traditional problem as to 
whether universals are in re or post rem. The evidence for the 
in re theory is very strong and some of it appears incontrovertible ; 
but so also is the evidence for the post rem theory. May it not 
be possible that both theories are true? May not the in re 
theory be valid for universals in the first sense, and the post 
vem theory for universals in the second sense? If universals 
are truly of more than one kind both theories may be necessary 
in order to explain them. On the other hand, our difficulties 
in connection with these theories may arise from the fact that 
we expect the im re theory to explain universals in the second 
sense and the post rem theory to explain universals in the first 
sense. 

In a more general way, also, a distinction of this nature, if 
it could be shown to be truly valid, might help considerably. 
For at least some of the difficulties in this field arise from the 
fact that philosophers in affirming universals in one sense suppose 
it necessary to deny them in the other sense, and this because 
they assume that the word wniversal must mean one and the 
same thing throughout. This is an assumption which requires 
to be questioned. If it be false, certain statements which philos- 
ophers make about universals may be true whilst other state- 
ments which they suppose to follow from them may nevertheless 
not follow. 

2. But have we a right to use the word in this way? Are 
there universals in these two senses? We need anticipate no 
great unwillingness on the part of philosophers to accept uni- 
versals in the second sense. To say that such universals exist 
is merely to say that in thinking we generalise, for these uni- 
versals are simply the generalisations of discursive thought. 
No philosopher of repute has ever denied them. Berkeley 
might sometimes have desired to do so, but in spite of himself 
he was compelled to admit generalisation. “It is, I know, 
a point much insisted on, that all knowledge and demonstration 
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are about universal notions, to which I fully agree.” 1! There 
may be much disagreement about the source of these universals, 
about their character and about the precise part that they play 
in our thinking—problems which I do not propose to discuss 
in this paper—but their existence as thought-generalisations 
cannot easily be denied. Thus it is not on this ground that 
opposition will arise to the distinction we have in mind. The 
opposition will come almost wholly from those who affirm that 
there are no universals in the first sense, and that, therefore, 
the word should never be used in that sense. 

The chief purpose of this paper will be to examine the case 
against the belief that universals in the first sense exist. Some 
very powerful arguments can be brought forward against the 
acceptance of this belief and I shall concern myself here with 
the three which are likely to cause most trouble. (i) The first 
is the nominalist argument. There are no universals in the 
first sense, for all universals are fabrications. Some particular 
things resemble each other, having qualities which resemble, 
and so the mind is enabled to group them together and give 
them a name. It also frames universals of qualities in the same 
way. The universal is a contrivance on our part made possible 
by the fact that we observe resemblances. (ii) There are no 
universals in the first sense, for all qualities are particular, and all 
the things which have qualities are particulars. Nevertheless some 
of these things and some of these qualities are related in a unique 
relation, that of the kind or class. The universal is real and 
not the creature of the mind; yet it is no common quality but 
a class of things or a class of qualities. (iii) There are no uni- 
versals in the first sense, because to be a universal is to be 
entirely different in character from the concrete and the indi- 
vidual, which is particular. There is a final dichotomy of en- 
tities into particulars and universals. And so a universal which 
is a concrete quality pertaining to many concrete things is a 
self-contradiction and cannot exist. 

These are the three main arguments against the existence of 
universals in the first sense and each must now be examined 
in turn. 

3. The first objection asserts that all universals are fabricated, 
and no non-fabricated universals exist. Universals are creatures 
of the mind. Each individual thing is a particular and its 
qualities are as particular as it is itself, but many things and many 
qualities sufficiently resemble each other to enable us to frame 
universals. 

1 Principles, Introduction, XV. 
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Against this theory an argument has been brought forward 
which appears at first sight conclusive, but which loses some of 
its force on further inspection. The argument runs as follows : 
Even if no common qualities exist, there is at least one instance 
of a common relation which is a universal and non-fabricated. 
For the above objection itself presupposes that resemblance is 
a relation common to all those situations in which we are enabled 
to frame universals. We observe that a, 6, c resemble each other 
and so frame a universal; we also observe that 2, y, z resemble 
each other and so again frame a universal. But the relation of 
resemblance must itself be one and the same in the two cases. 
Here, therefore, is a relation identical in the two situations and 
we are thus provided with a true instance of a non-fabricated 
universal. 

To this argument it might be answered that even in this in- 
stance the two resemblances may also resemble one another. 
Just as a, b, ¢ resemble each other and so enable us to group 
them together, so resemblances may resemble each other and 
enable us to group them under the universal resemblance. In 
such a case resemblance would not be a common relation in the 
sense of being a non-fabricated universal. This reply, however, 
would involve us in an infinite regress. The resemblance be- 
tween a, b, ce resembles (but is not identical with) the resemblance 
between x, y, 2, thus introducing a third resemblance, that 
between the two resemblances. This third resemblance would 
in turn resemble the first resemblance between a, 6, c, and so 
introduce a fourth resemblance, and so on ad infinitum. But 
I cannot see that this is in itself a fatal objection to the theory. 
The resemblance theory presupposes that we are able to recog- 
nise a resemblance when we see one. But it is not necessary 
for us to complete the infinite regress before being able to 
observe a resemblance and frame a universal. And that is all 
that the theory requires. 

Thus the first argument against the resemblance theory is 
not sufficient to refute that theory. We may move forward to 
a second. Resemblance, it may be argued, presupposes identity. 
We group a, b, ¢ together in so far as they resemble each other. 
But they resemble in one or more respects and differ in one or 
more respects. Thus resemblance necessarily presupposes identity 
and difference. And the identity in such a case (if for the moment 
we confine ourselves to the identity) can only be a common quality 
or a common relation. If I say ‘‘ These two books resemble 
each other,” the statement as it stands is incomplete. I must 
further explain in what respect they do resemble each other, 
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and then I shall have to mention a common quality, for instance, 
“They are both black,” or a common relation, for instance, 
“They both belong to my brother.” Resemblance always 
rests on an identity. 

Now it is remarkable how strong a case the supporters of the 
resemblance theory can put up against this second argument. 
In the first place they can point out that not all the evidence 
supports the argument. Thus it is not true that whenever we 
perceive a resemblance we perceive clearly an identity in respect 
to which the things resemble. For instance, A and B resemble 
each other in being material; we observe the resemblance and 
we have some vague idea of materiality. But we have not that 
concise knowledge of it which would enable us to say that we 
know clearly the identity in the two cases. And yet we see 
that they resemble each other in this respect. It would be well 
to distinguish, therefore, between (a) affirming that in observing 
any resemblance we must always apprehend clearly a common 
quality or relation and recognise it as the identical element in 
the things which resemble each other, and (b) affirming the 
presence of a common quality or relation, whether apprehended 
or not, as a necessary condition of resemblance. The above 
argument shows that (a) is not true. We may observe re- 
semblances without observing clearly the identities which are 
supposed to make the observation possible. Thus we are driven 
back upon (6). But the supporters of the resemblance theory will 
say—and say rightly—that once (a) is denied then (b) may be 
doubted. And they will add : You merely observe resemblances ; 
that identical qualities and relations exist is purely assumption 
on your part, an assumption which will not stand examination. 

The one completely satisfactory answer to this criticism 
would be the instancing of an identical quality or relation which 
is clearly known to be such. It is admitted that we do observe 
resemblances without perceiving clearly the identity in respect 
to which they resemble. But this, we suppose, is not an in- 
variable occurrence. There are occasions on which we do know 
the identical quality. If now we could give but one indubitable 
instance, this would be sufficient to meet the criticisms of the 
opponents. 

But the supporters of the resemblance theory will challenge 
us to produce such an instance. And we shall find it difficult 
to meet the challenge. The most obvious instance, no doubt, 
is that of a common colour. These three flowers are yellow. 
Is not yellow in such a case an identical quality known to be 
such? To avoid confusion in answering this question, it is 
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necessary to distinguish between yellow, as meaning yellow in 
general, covering all shades of yellow, and yellow as meaning 
one shade of yellow. Suppose we first interpret yellow to mean 
yellow in general. What, then, is the yellowness (we may call 
it Y) which, on the identity theory, is the identity known when- 
ever we observe yellow things to resemble each other in colour ? 
This is certainly a difficult question to answer. For Y cannot 
be some common element in the shades, since the particular 
shades of yellow, y', y’, etc., seem to be simples and not com- 
plexes consisting of and Y, and z and Y respectively, where 
Y is the common quality. There is nothing in the shades over 
and above the colour. Nor again is Y any one of the shades, 
for instance y'. What, then, is the identical element present, 
supposing such an element to exist ? I know of no satisfactory 
answer. The only suggestion I can make—and I make it with 
some hesitation—is that a scale of colours may exist, from the 
lightest to the darkest yellow. This would be the yellow scale, 
and what would be shared by all yellows would be this char- 
acteristic of being within the scale. The shades y!, and y? in 
such a case would not, however, have an additional common 
element over and above the colour, but to be y! or y? would be 
to be in the scale. I hesitate to put the suggestion forward 
both because of the vagueness of this concept of a scale and also 
because of a certain artificiality which pertains to it. For where 
does the scale begin and where does it end? At what precise 
point does a colour cease to be yellow and become some other 
colour, or cease to be some other colour and become yellow ? 
This artificiality itself suggests that “‘ being in the yellow scale ” 
is not an undoubted instance of a common quality, discovered 
and not made by the mind. The mind interferes arbitrarily. 
May that which exists naturally be a scale of all colours? I do 
not know. It is clear that the yellow scale is to some extent a 
mental creation. Thus, whether this suggestion has any value 
or not, it is obvious that we have no direct perception of an 
identical element in the case of the universal yellowness in general. 
This cannot be the instance we seek. 

Before proceeding to consider yellow as meaning a shade of 
yellow, it may be pointed out that the supporters of the re- 
semblance theory have serious difficulties of their own in con- 
nection with the universal yellow in general. They are successful 
in showing that there are grounds for doubting the existence of 
the identical element, but they cannot prove outright that it 
does not exist nor, apparently, can they wholly dispense with 
it. In spite of themselves they assume it by implication. 
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According to the resemblance theory we frame the universal 
yellow on observing many shades which resemble each other 
closely. The shades of yellow resemble each other more closely 
than any one of them resembles, say, a shade of brown, and so 
we group them together and frame our universal yellow, without 
needing to suppose that the shades possess an identical quality, 
But this statement, if we begin to reflect upon it, is in some cases 
false. For does a darkish yellow resemble a lightish yellow 
more than it resembles a lightish brown ? Clearly it does not. 
Yet it is the first and second of these colours that are grouped 
together under yellow, and not the first and third. This seems 
to show that in framing the universal we do not go merely by 
observed resemblances. And I think this particular difficulty 
remains even though we state the theory in such a way that no 
direct reference is made to another colour. For instance, Mrs. 
Knight in Minp, 1936, put the theory neatly in this way: “If 
anyone were to ask me what do you mean by red, I should point 
to a number of different shades and say: ‘ You see that these 
all resemble each other, some more and some less. I mean by 
‘red’ any shade which resembles these at least as closely as the 
least similar of them resemble each other’” (p. 59). But if it 
be supposed that the least similar reds are a and z, then I can 
surely imagine, say, a pinkish colour, which is not red but which 
resembles a (or any shade rather like a) more than a resembles z. 
According to the above description it ought in that case to be 
red, but it is not. 

But the more important criticism which would be urged 
against Mrs. Knight’s statement is this. The phrase “ the shades 
resemble each other” is incomplete as it stands. It implies 
something else. Mrs. Knight means that the shades resemble 
each other in respect to colour. They might have resembled 
each other in respect to something else. But when she says 
“the shades resemble each other,” then “in colour” is also 
understood, and it is this which makes the phrase significant. 
But now, if the phrase really is “ the shades resemble each other 
in colour,” or “in being red,” are we not back once again with 
the implied identity—this redness, whatever it is? And have 
we not gone beyond the resemblance theory? Thus the re- 
semblance theory has its own difficulties with the universal 
yellow in general. 

But we are agreed that yellow in general is not the instance 
we seek of a universal in the first sense of the term. That is 
to say, it may be such a universal for all we know, but we do not 
know it well enough to know whether it is so or not. What 
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of the precise shade of yellow, y'? If y! were truly a 
universal in the first sense, then two things would be true 
of it. First, it would be a universal and not a particular, and, 
secondly, it would belong to more than one object, so that, for 
instance, the colour of this flower would be the colour of that 
flower. Is so much true? Our observations suggest that it 
is. But the adherents of the resemblance theory would no doubt 
still object. They would perhaps argue in this way: The only 
ground for supposing that two flowers share the same colour 
is that we cannot see any difference between them in respect 
to colour. The evidence is wholly empirical. But empirical 
evidence is notoriously fallible ; our eyes are not sharp enough 
to discern minute differences. Is it not conceivable that in 
reality the two colours are different ? If we do take y! to be a 
universal, may it not be of the same kind as the universal yellow 
in general, only that now the range of shades is much smaller ? 
It consists of that range of yellows between which the differences 
are so minute that we, human beings, cannot perceive them. 
And in that case y' would be as little an instance of a universal 
of the first kind as Y. 

There is some point in this criticism. It is true that we have 
only empirical evidence for the belief that the two flowers share 
one and the same colour, and it is also true that there is a sense 
in which empirical evidence can always be doubted. Yet the 
criticism also errs in one or two important respects. Thus the 
universal y!, even if it is not a universal in the first sense, is still 
not the same kind of universal as the resemblance theory sup- 
poses the universal yellow in general to be. For that universal, 
according to the resemblance theory, is framed subsequent to 
the observation of resemblances. But y! is not framed by me 
subsequent to the observation of resemblances. For I do not 
see two resembling shades as I see two resembling flowers. I 
see one and the same shade. Therefore, in this case, the 
universal is not of precisely the same kind as Y, for it is not 
the consequence of observing a resemblance. Again the critic 
makes one large and very doubtful assumption. He assumes 
that the experienced is merely an appearance, and that the 
teal is different from it. He is ‘‘ metaphysical ”—even in the 
bad sense, since he not merely goes beyond the evidence of the 
senses, but contradicts it. It is an interesting point that 
if we do refrain entirely from metaphysics then in the case 
of the universal y! the identity theory seems to be the only 
possible theory, since what I see is one and the same colour. 
And yet most of those who attack metaphysics think it also 
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incumbent upon them to defend the resemblance theory of 
universals. 

Moreover, there is a further queer and unexpected consequence 
if we once take the criticism under consideration seriously, 
It would follow that there would be in reality as many shades 
of yellow as there are yellow things. For if any two shades 
were absolutely identical (whether they were observed to be 
so or not) we should be provided with an instance of a universal 
in the first sense. And since this is impossible on this theory 
it follows that no shades are identical, that the colour of every 
object is unique, and that in respect to colour nature has never 
repeated herself and never will. And if this same argument 
were applied to all qualities and all relations it would follow 
that nature never repeats herself. This would be an odd and 
difficult doctrine to hold, and doubtless few would hold it; but 
its oddness would not, of course, be conclusive proof of its 
falsity. At the same time I do not know how it could possibly 
be proved true. The empirical evidence is against it, and logically 
it is not impossible for the same shade to belong to two or more 
physical objects. To prove the doctrine it would be necessary 
to prove not only that we never see the same colour to pertain 
to two or more physical objects, but also that this is logically 
impossible. And I would venture the assertion that this could 
never be proved. Furthermore, the adherents of the resemblance 
theory cannot here fall back on the modified doctrine, that there 
may be common and identical qualities which, however, we do 
not know, so that we invariably proceed to frame our universals 
on the observation of resemblances. This theory will not hold 
in the case of the universal 1 since, as we have seen, we do not 
in this case observe resembling colours. 

I conclude, then, that the arguments supporting the resem- 
blance theory do not make it impossible for me to believe that 
universals exist in the first sense. For not one of them, it seems 
to me, proves that y! is not such a universal. Accordingly, the 
first objection fails. 

4. The second main objection to the existence of universals 
in the first sense comes from those who insist upon the par- 
ticularity of qualities. They object to the view that, for instance, 
the yellow of this flower is a universal. They hold that it is 
a particular, which is none the less an instance of a universal 
in the sense of being a member of a class. The class in this 
case, however, is discovered by the mind and is not fabri- 
cated by it. The universal in the first sense, if it existed, 
would be concrete, this yellow, but the universal on the view 
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now before us cannot be identified with the concrete quality, but 
is the natural class or kind of such qualities. A view of this 
sort was put forward by Prof. Stout in his celebrated British 
Academy Lecture on universals. He would, I believe, deny 
that universals in the first sense exist, for he insists upon the 
particularity of the qualities; but at the same time he affirms 
the reality of universals of which the qualities are then “ par- 
ticular instances.” This shade of yellow pertaining to the flower 
is particular ; it is as particular as the flower itself. ‘‘ A character 
characterising a concrete thing or individual is as particular as 
the thing or individual which it characterises.” ! But this 
shade is only one instance of a shade which we find frequently 
repeated in nature—Prof. Stout has no objection to this view— 
and consequently we can talk of the shade in general, a class 
or kind. This is the universal. But the concrete quality, 
this shade of yellow, is not a universal. Prof. Stout is quite 
explicit on this point. “To me,” he says, “a precisely deter- 
minate shade of red is still not a character but only a general 
kind of character”’.? The character or quality would be this 
shade of red belonging to this object. 

To prove that a quality of a particular thing must itself be 
particular Prof. Stout brings forward two arguments. I propose 
to consider the second, which concerns itself with the nature of 
substance, in the next section, when we shall be in a better 
position to handle it. The first asserts that qualities must be 
particular since they are “locally separate.” Speaking of two 
billiard balls he remarks “‘ the roundness, smoothness and white- 
ness of the one ball is locally separate from the roundness, 


‘smoothness and whiteness of the other.”’* The yellow of the 


flower A may be precisely the same as the yellow of the flower B, 
none the less they are two particular yellows, the one being in 
one place, the other in another. 

Now it must be admitted that we frequently talk as if 
qualities were at a place. We may then mean either (a) that 
they are at a place in a secondary sense, that is, in so far as the 
things of which they are qualities are at a place, or (b) that they 
themselves in their own right are at a place. Prof. Stout’s 
argument, it will be noted, rests on the assertion of (b) and not 
of (a). For it is compatible with (a) that the same quality should 
belong to things at different places, since, strictly speaking, 


1 Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 386. 
* Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp., 1936, pp. 2-3, a later: contribution on this 
same topic. 
* Studies, pp. 389-390. 
12 
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they are not themselves at a place, but belong to things which 
are at a place. But this is in no way compatible with (6), 
Accordingly, Prof. Stout assumes, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment, that qualities are at a place in their own right. He 
assumes, as Dr. Moore has pointed out, “ that absolutely specific 
characters can really be ‘locally separate’ in the same sense 
in which ‘ concrete things ’ are so.” But this is a large assump- 
tion and one which, as far as I can see, Prof. Stout proves in 
neither of his papers. And I do not know what arguments 
could be brought forward to prove (b) above. Until it is proved, 
however, it cannot be used as an argument for the particularity 
of qualities. 

Prof. Stout, having rejected universals in the first sense, puts 
forward another theory of the universal, that of “ distributive 
unity.” “ Agreeing with the nominalist that characters are as 
particular as the things or substances they characterise, the 
inference I draw from this thesis,” he remarks,? “‘is not that 
there really are no universals, but that the universal is a dis- 
tributive unity.” The theory of “distributive unity” is not 
an easy one to understand and the criticisms which follow may 
not be relevant. But two remarks may be made. (1) Accord- 
ing to Prof. Stout the concrete quality, this yellow, is a “ par- 
ticular instance” of the universal yellow, meaning now not 
yellow in general, but the precise shade. Thus these two 
flowers have precisely the same colour, but the two colours 
(for there are two) are instances of the one universal. This 
seems to me a false view. It would mean that the precise 
shade which I observe is not really the precise shade but an 
instance of the precise shade. Surely I observe now the precise 
shade itself, and no distinction can be made here between 
“ universal’ and “instance.” May not the error be due to 
the fact that there are instances of other universals (for instance, 
this man is an instance of the universal man) and that we suppose 
all universals to be of one and the same nature? But it seems 
quite wrong to say that y! is a particular instance of y! as a 
universal, and that a shade is not a quality but “a general 
kind of quality.” What I observe is surely the shade. (2) 
The chief difficulty I have with the theory, however, is in regard 
to its claim to be a further alternative, when the identity and 
resemblance theories have both been rejected. Prof. Stout's 
position, no doubt, involves a rejection of the resemblance 
theory. The universal is not a fabrication of the mind. But 
does it provide any real alternative to the identity theory! 


1 Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp., 1923, p. 106. 2 Studies, p. 388. 
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The qualities, on Stout’s theory, are “‘of the same kind,” even 
though each is particular. But that seems to mean that they 
are not mere particulars. And this in turn means surely that 
some common element is present. Stout denies that they 
merely resemble each other. There is a certain unique identity, 


een which is not an identical quality, for it is an identity which 
imp- somehow leaves the qualities entirely distinct from each other. 
sin | But I find this exceedingly difficult. I understand how particular 
ents | things retain their particularity whilst yet being classed to- 
ved, f gether, for they share some of their qualities in common (assuming 


arity for the moment that the identity theory is true). But I do not 
see how qualities, here in their bare simplicity, can be identified 


puts and yet remain distinct particulars. Once again the y! which 
itive is here before me is also there in the second flower and there in 
” the third. I have not three particulars and somehow a uni- 
the versal over and above them, which yet is not one of them. 
that Nor can I see how one and the same yellow could at the same 
dis- time be many particular yellows. If Prof. Stout’s theory, 
not therefore, is a genuine alternative to the identity theory I confess 
may that I have missed its true meaning. 

“ord. A more instructive point for us, however, is this one. Why 
pe did Prof. Stout think it so essential to emphasise the particularity 
not of the quality ? What was his real objection to the view that 
two a quality might itself be universal, in other words, that a 
lours universal in the first sense might exist ? The answer, I believe, 
This is revealed in the concluding paragraphs of the Academy 
— Lecture. In the period in which the lecture was delivered, 
t an the contemporary teaching tended to distinguish between uni- 
— versals and particulars in so harsh a manner that a quality, if 
sagas universal, could hardly belong to a concrete, particular thing. 
e to Mr. Bertrand Russell in particular seemed to be putting forward 
mer, a view of this kind. Mr. Russell, Prof. Stout complained, 
ind “disjoins particulars and universals as two intrinsically inde- 
aaand pendent realms of existence. He finds it possible to do this 
as a 


because for him qualities and relations are, as such, universals. 
Inasmuch as they are universals, they cannot in any way form 

(2) part of the being of the particular things which they qualify 
gard or relate.” 1 This seems to Stout a false view, and in order to 
avoid it he puts down one principle which is henceforward 


outs inviolate, that qualities are particulars. But in doing so he 
lance settles beforehand the question which faces us in this paper, 
But Whether there are indeed qualities which are universal. He 
ory | answers the question in the negative. And yet if concrete 


1 Studies, pp. 402-3. 
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universals existed—not as things! but as qualities—might 
one not then reject Russell’s position without being driven to 
affirm that one and the same yellow is in fact many particular 
yellows ? Certainly, some universals are abstract, and the 
universal in the first sense, if it exists, is itself abstract when 
regarded in isolation from the rest of the individual to which it 
belongs. But it is concrete enough in the more important sense, 
namely, as being part of the object. Is it possible to assert 
the universality of the concrete quality y!? If it were possible 
Prof. Stout’s theory, I presume, would no longer be necessary, 
But can we assert this? Russell’s view at this time apparently 
was that universals are essentially abstract and so a universal 
in the first sense is an impossibility. We must now examine 
this view more carefully. 

5. The third objection which may be urged against the view 
that universals in the first sense exist is that universals are of 
a nature so fundamentally different from the concrete par- 
ticulars that they cannot be regarded as themselves concrete, 
as universals in the first sense are supposed to be. The concrete 
particular is an individual, a thing or a substance. W. E. 
Johnson called it the substantive. It is the subject of the pre- 
dicative proposition. The universal is a concept, a logical 
construction, a “‘ wandering adjective”’, the predicate of the 
predicative proposition. This view of the relations between 
universal and particular is the dominating one in Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s paper to the Aristotelian Society in 1911. The burden 
of that paper was that the predicative proposition was distinct 
in kind, and that its existence as a unique form signified the 
existence of two classes of entities, particulars and universals. 
Thus Socrates is a concrete individual being, whereas wise in 
the proposition ‘‘ Socrates is wise” denotes no concrete object, 
but is the name for an abstraction. The fundamental differ- 
ence in nature between subject and predicate is revealed in the 
incompleteness of the predicate as compared with the complete- 
ness of the subject. For whereas Socrates is a complete in- 
dividual, wise needs completion. Wise is a propositional 
function of the form “ is wise,” where x is some subject or 
other. And this, according to Russell, is the true basis of the 
distinction between particulars and universals ; particulars are 
subjects, universals are predicates. It will follow that if all 
universals are predicates, then no universals in the first sense 
exist, for the latter can only exist as concrete qualities of con- 
crete objects. 

1 This concrete universal would not, of course, be the concrete universal 
of idealist philosophers ; it is no individual. 
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Mr. Russell’s position was very brilliantly criticised by F. P. 
Ramsey in his paper on Universals in Minp, 1925. Even in 
the case of the subject-predicate proposition, Ramsey argued, 
can we really say that the distinction between subject and 
predicate is as fundamental as Russell would have us believe ? 
Some distinction no doubt exists, but it is not such as to base 
upon it a final division of entities into particulars and universals. 
“There is no essential distinction between the subject of a 
proposition and its predicate, and no fundamental classification 
of objects can be based upon such a distinction.” 1 Ramsey 
agrees with Russell that the predicate is incomplete in the sense 
pointed out by the latter, but the subject also, he holds, is 
incomplete in precisely the same sense. If this kind of incom- 
pleteness is a sign of universality, then the subject is as universal 
as the predicate. The difference between subject and predicate 
in this respect is merely one of degree; the predicate may be 
completed in a wider range of instances than the subject. But 
there is no fundamental distinction in nature between subject 
and predicate. Both, in Ramsey’s view, are logical construc- 
tions ; Socrates in the proposition Socrates is wise is as much an 
incomplete symbol as wise is. 

Here Ramsey seems to me to be in a sounder position than 
Russell. If wise means “ x is wise,” then Socrates seems to mean 
“Socrates is z.” For both are thoughts or constructs, or, in 
the language of this paper, both are universals in the second 
sense. The Socrates of my thought and discourse is as much 
a fabrication of my mind as wise is. I do not mean that they 
are mere fabrications, for they are based on experience and, 
I would add, knowledge. The ultimate referent of the word 
Socrates is, of course, the individual man Socrates. But in 
the same way wise has also some ultimate referent, namely, 
presumably, a quality of a concrete individual. But when we 
think, and express our thoughts in propositions, we think in 
terms of universals, and the subject is as much of a universal as 
is the predicate. 

One is reminded of that interesting point in Aristotelian logic, 
that while the real individual entity is primary substance, the 
subject of our thinking is the secondary substance, which is a 
universal, usually the species.?- This species, on the Aristotelian 

‘The Foundations of Mathematics, p- 116. 

* Cf. Categories, 2a, 11 ff. and Ross, Aristotle, p. 24: ‘‘ While primary 
substance is for Aristotle the most real thing, secondary substance, and 
in particular the infima species, is the central point of his logic. For logic 
is a study of thought, and that which the individual contains over and 


above its specific nature is due to the particular matter in which it is 
embodied, and thus eludes thought.” 
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view, cannot be made predicate, for in that case the individual 
itself would be the subject of the proposition and the species pre- 
dicated of it. Sir David Ross has pointed out ? how fundamental 
was the mistake of Porphyry when in his commentary on Aristotle 
he included the species amongst the predicables as a “ fifth pre- 
dicable.” And Mr. Ernest Moody in his Logic of William Ockham? 
has shown further what disastrous and muddling consequences 
followed for scholastic thought. 

It is the same point which concerns us here. The subject of 
a proposition is a universal, usually a species, as when I say, 
“ Man is mortal.” And Ramsey’s suggestion is that even when 
that subject is not a species in the strict sense it is still a 
universal. The Socrates I think in framing the singular pro- 
position Socrates is wise is a universal. The individual per- 
son in his concrete reality is not himself the immediate subject 
of the proposition, although he is the ultimate referent of the 
subject word. Thus far Ramsey’s analysis of the situation 
seems to be sound. The subject-predicate proposition does not 
provide us with the fundamental basis for the division of entities 
into particulars and universals. But I cannot follow Ramsey 
in the further step he takes. He apparently assumes that 
Russell’s distinction between universal and particular, super- 
ficial though it be, is the only possible distinction. Having 
revealed the limitations of this distinction, he then assumes 
that the whole division of entities into particulars and universals 
is to be rejected, except only in the superficial sense mentioned. 
Yet the true consequence of Ramsey’s argument, as I understand 
it, is that in thought and discourse universals alone exist. It 
does not follow that particulars do not exist. For instance, 
nothing in Ramsey’s argument makes the Aristotelian distinction 
between the individual as particular and the species as universal 
an unreal one. Ramsey's argument does not touch this dis- 
tinction, just because the individual is not the subject of a 
proposition. Now supposing that the existence of the particular 
in the Aristotelian sense were admitted, it is conceivable that 
two or more such particulars might share a quality in common. 
The quality in that case would be a universal, although as con- 
crete as the particular. And if Ramsey’s argument does not 
touch the existence of the particular in the Aristotelian sense it 
certainly does not touch the existence of these common qualities. 
And the same is true of Russell’s argument. ; 

This, then, is the obvious answer to the third objection ; It 
is irrelevant. It is an argument against the concreteness of 


1 Aristotle, p. 57. 2 Cf. in particular Chapter ITI. 
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predicates. But the universal quality which we have in mind 
in this paper is not a predicate. Universals in the first sense 
belong to the universe of things and not to the universe of thought 
and discourse. Consequently, an argument which sets out to 
show that predicates cannot possibly be concrete qualities of 
real things, however successful, does not and cannot touch the 
existence or non-existence of concrete qualities belonging to 
more than one thing, that is, of universals in the first sense. The 
irrelevancy, however, is hidden from philosophers because they 
assume that all universals are of one and the same kind, and 
that therefore since some universals are predicates all universals 
are such. But the truth is that in trying to prove the existence 
or non-existence of universals in the first sense the arguments 
of Russell and Ramsey are not relevant. 

Before concluding this section I wish to return to Prof. Stout’s 
argument that qualities are distinct particulars. He argues 
that “ the substance is nothing apart from its qualities,” and that, 
therefore, to know the substances as different presupposes a 
knowledge of the qualities as different. “‘ We cannot distinguish 
substances from each other without discerning a corresponding 
distinction between their qualities.” 1 Therefore, the qualities 
“must be primarily known as separate qualities.” This argu- 
ment has been criticised by Dr. Moore,? and I do not propose 
at this stage to discuss it further at any length. I shall confine 
myself to one point. Prof. Stout rests his argument on the 
view that a substance is nothing apart from its qualities. But 
the word “substance” is ambiguous. Does he mean primary 
or secondary substance, to use Aristotelian language ? He may 
not admit the distinction. If he does, he would seem to mean 
secondary substance. Secondary substance is a universal 
fabricated of various predicates, and it might possibly be de- 
scribed as that which is nothing apart from its qualities. I 
should be inclined to argue that even secondary substance is 
something more, that the thinking is not unaffected by a knowing 
or intuiting of a thing which we experience, and that this know- 
ledge of a thing is used in framing the secondary substance. 
But this is beside the point. Prof. Stout, however, can hardly 
mean that the real thing as primary substance is nothing apart 
from its qualities. For such knowledge is surely not granted us, 
our ignorance of the nature of the individual thing being so 
great. Accordingly his argument at most could only be true of 
secondary substances. But in that case it could not be used to 
disprove the existence of universals in the first sense, since they 


Studies, p. 391. 2 Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp., 1923, pp. 107 ff. 
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are qualities of primary substances. Thus, even if it were 


true that secondary substances are “nothing apart from their 
qualities ” and cannot be thought distinct unless the qualities 
are first thought of as distinct and separate, it would still not 
follow that an individual thing, a primary substance, is distinct 
from another only in so far as its qualities are distinct particulars 
not to be found in the other thing. But to prove that universals 
in the first sense do not exist it would be necessary to prove this 
latter position. If, therefore, Prof. Stout admitted this dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary substance his argument 
would seem to be open to the above objection. 

6. I may now draw certain conclusions from this whole argu- 
ment. The question whether the word universal could properly 
be used in two senses resolved itself into the further question 
whether universals in the first sense existed. And to this question 
the empirical evidence enables us to return an affirmative answer. 
I observe that these two flowers share one and the same colour. 
It seems in this case absurd to talk of observing instances of 
the colour and not the colour itself. I do not observe a par- 
ticular instance but the common (7.e., universal) quality itself, 
namely, the colour. And if it be objected, as it will be, that we 
are concerned merely with the phenomenal, and the distinction 
between phenomenal and noumenal be introduced, we can still 
persist in the view (1) that universals in the first sense do exist 
phenomenally, (2) that this means that one and the same quality 
is shared by two or more observed objects, that is to say, that 
the identity theory is phenomenally justified, (3) that even on 
the phenomenal basis it is clear that universals in the first sense 
are not the only kind of universals, for a universal such as man 
is not a common quality. So much remains true, even if it be 
merely true of the phenomenal. 

But I do not accept this distinction between phenomenal 
and noumenal as basic. I do not believe that the mind is con- 
fined to a “ phenomenal,” and searches vainly for knowledge 
of a “noumenal.” I prefer to believe that an intuitive and 
direct knowledge of what exists is an element in perception, and 
that its presence there is adequate proof of the folly of a hard 
and fast distinction between phenomenal and noumenal. Yet 
this does not mean that things are exactly as I perceive them. 
And it may be the case that these two flowers do not share one 
and the same colour although they appear to do so; the colour 
of one may differ very slightly from that of the other. But 
this suggestion goes against such evidence as I have, and I am 
content to believe it false until I find more convincing evidence 
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of its truth. For, when I examine the three main arguments 
against the view that universals in the first sense exist, I cannot 
see that any one of them is such as to compel me to give up my 
belief. On the contrary they are sometimes patently false, 
sometimes irrelevant, and sometimes they leave the issue an 
open one. And I do not know of any argument against the 
existence of universals in the first sense which is conclusive. 

I accordingly continue to believe that things in nature share 
certain qualities in common and that universals in the first 
sense exist. I reject the nominalist and resemblance theories 
in respect to such universals, although I do not doubt that these 
theories may be very useful in respect to universals in another 
sense. For there are universals in quite a different sense. 
When once the nature of universals in the first sense is clearly 
perceived it is then obvious that this is not the only sense in 
which we use the word universal. And the recognition of this 
fact seems basic to a successful theory of universals. Many 
further problems arise immediately. What is the character of 
universals other than universals in the first sense? Are they 
identical in nature or can we distinguish between them also, 
and may there be many senses of the word universal and not 
two only? Again, what is the precise relation between uni- 
versals in the first sense and these other universals ? Would 
the latter exist at all without the former? Finally, have uni- 
versals in the second sense any real existence of their own, or 
are they merely parts of the thought-process itself? There 
are many such problems, which, however, I do not propose to 
consider here. I merely put forward the general thesis that 
we do use the word universal in at least two very distinct 
senses and that this usage needs to be recognised. 
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IV.—_PLATO AND GREEK SLAVERY. 
By GuLenn R. Morrow. 


TuaT Plato should have admitted slavery into the model state 
described in the Laws has puzzled and distressed many of his 
admirers. Some have interpreted it as a concession to customs 
of his age to which he was at heart opposed. Others have pointed 
out various humane aspects of his law of slavery and inferred that 
even if he did not secretly condemn the institution, he at least 
endeavoured to lighten its burdens for the slave. Still others have 
passed over the subject as something from which our gaze should 
be averted as quickly as possible. But before we condemn, or 
excuse, or even try to explain, Plato’s acceptance of the institution, 
it would be well to have as full and exact an idea as possible of 
the position of the slave under Platonic law. The Laws un- 
questionably treats slavery as a recognised and sharply defined 
legal status. The Athenian Stranger seems always to keep before 
his mind the three classes—citizens, metics or resident foreigners, 
and slaves—to which his laws are to apply, and is meticulous in 
prescribing differential penalties and procedures for all important 
legislation.! The clauses referring to slaves, though a minor part 
of the legislation, are sufficiently numerous to give us a fairly 
systematic picture of the slave’s status, as Plato thought it should 
be in this model colony. And what is more they enable us to 
compare Plato’s slave law with the positive law of actual Greek 
cities, particularly with the law of Athens, and thus permit us to 
see what changes, if any, he would make in the existing forms of 
the institution. 

But before proceeding to an examination of the status called 
SovAeda in Platonic law, it would be well to note that Plato uses 
this word in a variety of other senses more or less closely related 
to the legal-moral-social fact that is ordinarily called slavery. 
These other meanings are always floating about threatening to 


1Cf. the recurrent formule: pév . . . dav SodAos; and 
> , 8 A ~ 
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confuse Plato’s commentators, if in fact they did not sometimes 
deceive Plato himself. In order to be on our guard let us note 
three such subsidiary or metaphorical usages of the term. 

The word dSovAeca is often used to mean the absence of political 
rights or of political independence. The final stage of political 
degeneracy described in the Republic, when the citizens are helpless 
beneath the power of an arbitrary and self-seeking tyrant, is 
characterised as a state of extreme and violent slavery (VIII, 
569a-c). And in the Laws absolute monarchy is described as 
despotism (Seo7oreta) and the subjects of such a government are 
called slaves (So6A0x).!_ But of course the persons living under 
a Greek tyrant or an oriental monarch were not dodAou in the 
sense that they were chattels of their political superior. The 
tyrant might sometimes sell some of his subjects into slavery, 
if his power was great enough, but the distinction between slaves 
and freemen persisted within the body of his subjects, no matter 
how tyrannical his government. Again, Plato sometimes speaks 
of the enslaving of one state by another, as when the Persians 
enslaved the Greek cities of Asia Minor (Menex. 239d, 244e ff. ; 
of. Polit. 308a). What is meant is the loss of the political in- 
dependence of these cities (the eAevfepia Kai adrovouia which 
appears so often in the inscriptions), not the reduction of all their 
inhabitants to chattel slavery. The latter might on occasion 
follow upon the loss of political independence, but it was legally 
and politically something distinct and worse. 

Again, dovAeia is used to denote certain inferior or servile 
traits of character, such as preoccupation with trifles (Symp. 210d), 
or absorption in practical affairs to the neglect of theoretical in- 
quiries (rast. 136a; Theaet. 173a), or inability to control desire 
and passion (Crito, 52c), or incapacity of apprehending a rational 
principle (Zaws, IV, 7206)—in short, anything incompatible with 
the depth of knowledge and strength of will that belong to Plato’s 
ideal of the free man (6 éAevOepos in the moral, not in the legal 
or political sense). Such traits are regarded as especially char- 
acteristic of the slave, in the strict sense of the word, but they are 
often attributed in the dialogues to persons who are freemen 
before the law. 

Lastly, the word SovAeda sometimes denotes the status and 
function of any subordinate member of a whole. Thus Plato 
frequently refers to the lower part or parts of the soul as in bondage 
to (SovAevovra) the higher (Phaed. 79e; Rep. IV, 4446; Laws, 
V, 726). In the Philebus ré 8ovAedov denotes any subordinate 


‘VI, 756e ff. and éAevfepia are often regarded as opposite 
political evils (III, 694a, 698a; cf. Ep. VIII, 354e). 
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principle or characteristic (27a; 58a; ef. Ep. VIII, 355d). But 
the term may be applied to any person who obeys or serves, as 
to a child obeying his parents or tutors (Lysis, 208e), or a citizen 
obeying the state’s officers or the state’s laws (Apol. 37¢; Rep. 
VIII, 563d). The last-mentioned use of the term occurs with 
peculiar frequency in the Laws.! Plato is never weary of preach- 
ing “slavery to the laws” (SovAeia tots as the saving 
principle of all political order. ‘In ancient times,” says the 
Athenian Stranger, ‘the people was not as now the master, 
but rather the willing servant of the laws ” (éxa@v edovAeve Tois 
vopors, III, 700a). In all these uses of the word dovAeia has a 
positive ethical value, for the “ slavery ” of the naturally inferior 
to the naturally superior is a subjection to legitimate authority, 
and is right and satisfying. We are even told that slavery in this 
sense is more to be extolled than the art of ruling ; for no one can 
ever be a praiseworthy master who has not been a slave (VI, 762e). 


For purposes of exposition let me summarise in advance the 
characteristics of the slave status as they seem to result from an 
examination of Plato’s law. 

(a) The slave is a possession, (b) but also a person, subject to 
the arbitrary will of another person, his master, and (c) subject 
also, independently of his master, to law, both positive law (the 
legislation of the state) and to religious and moral law (the re- 
quirements of “‘ holiness”). (d) He is protected against certain 
forms of abuse by religious law, and (e) in his public capacity 
at least, by the law of the state. But (f) he possesses no rights of 
action, except in his public capacity, and a fortiori no political 
rights. I shall explain and re-enforce these points, so far as 
space permits, by reference to specific details of Plato’s law. 

(a) It is natural, and at first glance quite satisfactory, to regard 
the slave as a species of property ; and this way of thinking was 
common in the fourth century.2 In the Politicus the slave is 
defined as a species of domestic animal (289) and again as a 
servant that is bought and owned (289d). And in the Laws the 
slave first comes under discussion as a particularly troublesome 
kind of property («rjya, VI, 776, 777). In Platonic law, as in 
Attic law, slaves are sometimes called dv8pdz08a—human-footed 

1TII, 698bc, 699c, 7016; IV, 715d; VI, 762e; IX, 8566; X, 890a; 


note also Ep. VIII, 354c-e. 
2 Aristotle, Pol. I, 12536 30. 
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stock, in contrast with terpdzoda, four-footed stock—which 
brings into prominence the property aspect of the slave. Since 
the slave is property, the master is entitled to compensation for 
any injury done to him (IX, 865cd, 868a, 8826) ; and the master, 
in his turn, is liable (within certain limitations) for any injury 
to others caused by his slaves, just as he is liable for damage 
done by his other animate possessions (XI, 936cd; VIII, 846a). 
The slave is alienable property (XI, 916a-c); no restriction is 
placed upon the master’s right to sell, except in the case of citizens, 
who are not allowed to sell the equipment belonging to the lot, 
among which some slaves (the agricultural ones) would certainly 
be included (V, 74lc; XI, 923d). The master is normally en- 
titled to compensation if his slave is emancipated for services to 
the state (XI, 914a, 932d). The increase of a female slave, like 
the increase of a cow or a sheep, belongs to her master (XI, 930d.) 
In all these respects Plato’s law of slavery is only a part of the 
more general law of property. 

(b) But the relation of the master to his slave is not fully covered 
by the concept of ownership, nor the slave completely assimilated 
to property. The slave is usually called, not avdpamodov, but 
oikérns (member of the household) or So0dA0s (servant); and 
likewise the master is not only the owner (6 Kextnpévos) but also 
the lord (6 Seomdrns). The master of the household is a species 
of ruler, his authority a species of rule over subjects. As a sub- 
ject it is the slave’s duty to obey his master’s will. The master 
may employ him for whatever services he pleases, except that a 
citizen cannot use his slaves in trade or manufacture for sale 
(VIII, 876d, 879c). The master may punish his slaves for dis- 
obedience, though he is to punish justly and not go beyond the 
limits of “ what is holy ” (VI, 777e; XI, 914e). If a slave has 
run away he may be summarily arrested by his master, or by 
anyone else in the master’s family or circle of friends, without 
court authorisation (XI, 914e). The master may, as has been said 
before, sell his slave to another owner, or even emancipate him ; 
but the freedman still owes certain services (Aepazreia) to his 
former master which he may be compelled to perform, and he 
requires the consent of his former master in certain matters, for 
example, marriage (XI, 915a). The rule of the master over his 
slave is not an unlimited despotism, as we shall see, but there are 
few restrictions imposed by the law of the state upon his power. 
The very fact that the slave is considered a subject, however, 
implies his possession of something like personality, and this be- 


comes more marked in the following characteristics of the slave’s 
status. 
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(c) The slave owes duties to persons other than his master ; 
that is, he is subject to a law distinct from his master’s will, 
The later distinction between positive law and amoral or religious 
requirements is not explicitly formulated by Plato, yet is im- 
plicitly recognised at numerous points in the Laws. Some rules 
of action are explicitly prescribed by the state’s legislators, inter- 
preted by the courts of the state, and sanctioned by penalties 
that the state’s officials can impose upon an offender. Like the 
freeman, the slave is bound by these laws. He can be tried and 
punished for delicts against other persons and for offences against 
the public, the punishment sometimes being inflicted by state 
officials, and sometimes by the injured party or his represen- 
tatives.1 The chief differences between the freeman and the 
slave as respects the law of the state are two: the freeman is 
normally subject to punishment only by public officials, and the 
freeman is punished by fines and dishonour (a7yia), while the 
slave is punished in his body, 7.e., by stripes or branding.” 

Besides the law of the state there are other rules by which 
the slave is bound. His master is to teach him the principles of 
the moral and religious law ; for example, that incest is unholy 
(VIII, 838d), and that the just life is the happiest (II, 665c). 
The most striking example of laws distinct from the state’s legis- 
lation is to be found in the rules for the purifying of a homicide. 
Such rules, a necessary consequence of the post-Homeric belief 
that homicide involved pollution, were widely followed in Greece.’ 
In Platonic law they are to be interpreted by a body of Exegetes, 
as at Athens, whose connection with Delphi rather than with the 
political organs of the state is clearly brought out in Plato's 
text (IX, 865b-d). It is most significant that these rules apply to 
slaves as to freemen. Not only does the murder of a slave, like 
the murder of a freeman, involve pollution (as we shall see later), 
but a slave who commits homicide is polluted and must be purified 
like any freeman (XI, 916c). 

(d) We turn now to the protection which the slave enjoyed 
under the law. As a piece of property, of course, he is protected 
by the fact that his master can prosecute and exact damages from 
anyone who has injured him (IX, 865c, 868). But is he protected 
in his own right against malicious injury to life and limb, parti- 
cularly against injuries caused by his own master? We have 


1Some typical passages: VIII, 845a; IX, 854d, 868b, 868c, 869d, 
872b, 88lc, 882ab; XI, 914ab; XII, 941d. 

2 Note the penalties prescribed in the above passages, and VI, 777e. 
Demosthenes speaks of this principle as of a common principle of Greek 
law (XXII, 55). 

3 Treston, Poine, 138 ff. 
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already said that the master’s right to punish his slave is limited 
by the canons of “holiness ” and justice. Plato also prescribes 
that the killing of a slave, whether deliberately, or in anger, or 
accidentally, involves the religious pollution that falls upon any 
homicide (IX, 865cd, 868a). This shows that the slave was 
regarded as a member of the community of persons; for the 
killing of an ox or a sheep involved no such religious defilement. 
And Plato admonishes his masters to avoid all hybris in their 
treatment of slaves, using an ancient term closely associated with 
religious emotions and embracing the whole sphere of injuries to 
the person (VI, 777d). 

(e) Thus we see that the slave is protected by religious and moral 
law. But is he also protected by the law of the state, so that 
hybris against a slave, or the murder of a slave, could be pro- 
secuted in the state’s courts ? On this point Plato’s law is signi- 
ficantly silent. There is no indication that legal action can be 
taken against a master for abusing his slave, except under very 
special circumstances. Whoever kills a slave for fear that he 
will give information of offences against the law shall be pro- 
secuted and punished as if he had killed a citizen, says Plato 
(IX, 872c). To understand the significance of this provision we 
must recall that at Athens (and likewise in Plato’s state) a slave 
possessed the right to lay information before a magistrate of cer- 
tain grave offences against the public.2 From the frequent men- 
tion of slave information (yjvvors) in Plato’s law we know that 
he attaches considerable importance to this function of the slave ; 
and the law we have just cited is designed to protect the slave in 
the discharge of this duty to the state. But as an informer the 
slave occupies something like an official position ; he is an agency 
in the administration of justice ; and thus the only law in which 
the slave’s person is explicitly protected is one whose purpose is 
to protect him in what one may call his public capacity. Other 
than this there is no indication that an action will lie against a 
person who has injured a slave, apart from an action for damages 
which the master may bring if the injury has been caused by a 
third party. Where the public interest is not involved the slave 
is protected, it would seem, only by his master’s conscience and 
the fear of religious penalties. 

(f) Lastly, the slave is without any power of legal action except 
in what I have called his public capacity. Besides the right of 


‘For the meaning of hybris in Attic law, see Lipsius, Attisches Recht, 
421-428 ; Gernet, Recherches sur le Développement de la Pensée Juridique 
et Morale en Gréce, 183-187 ; Partsch, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI, 62. 
* Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, 39; Laws, XI, 914a, 917d, 932d. 
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(c) The slave owes duties to persons other than his master ; 
that is, he is subject to a law distinct from his master’s will. 
The later distinction between positive law and moral or religious 
requirements is not explicitly formulated by Plato, yet is im- 
plicitly recognised at numerous points in the Laws. Some rules 
of action are explicitly prescribed by the state’s legislators, inter- 
preted by the courts of the state, and sanctioned by penalties 
that the state’s officials can impose upon an offender. Like the 
freeman, the slave is bound by these laws. He can be tried and 
punished for delicts against other persons and for offences against 
the public, the punishment sometimes being inflicted by state 
officials, and sometimes by the injured party or his represen- 
tatives.1 The chief differences between the freeman and the 
slave as respects the law of the state are two: the freeman is 
normally subject to punishment only by public officials, and the 
freeman is punished by fines and dishonour (a7 yyia), while the 
slave is punished in his body, 7.e., by stripes or branding.” 

Besides the law of the state there are other rules by which 
the slave is bound. His master is to teach him the principles of 
the moral and religious law ; for example, that incest is unholy 
(VIII, 838d), and that the just life is the happiest (II, 665c). 
The most striking example of laws distinct from the state’s legis- 
lation is to be found in the rules for the purifying of a homicide. 
Such rules, a necessary consequence of the post-Homeric belief 
that homicide involved pollution, were widely followed in Greece.’ 
In Platonic law they are to be interpreted by a body of Exegetes, 
as at Athens, whose connection with Delphi rather than with the 
political organs of the state is clearly brought out in Plato’s 
text (IX, 865b-d). It is most significant that these rules apply to 
slaves as to freemen. Not only does the murder of a slave, like 
the murder of a freeman, involve pollution (as we shall see later), 
but a slave who commits homicide is polluted and must be purified 
like any freeman (XI, 916c). 

(d) We turn now to the protection which the slave enjoyed 
under the law. Asa piece of property, of course, he is protected 
by the fact that his master can prosecute and exact damages from 
anyone who has injured him (IX, 865c, 868a). But is he protected 
in his own right against malicious injury to life and limb, parti- 
cularly against injuries caused by his own master? We have 


1Some typical passages: VIII, 845a; IX, 854d, 868b, 868c, 869d, 
872b, 881c, 882ab ; XI, 914ab; XII, 941d. 

2 Note the penalties prescribed in the above passages, and VI, 777e. 
Demosthenes speaks of this principle as of a common principle of Greek 
law (XXII, 55). 

3 Treston, Poine, 138 ff. 
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already said that the master’s right to punish his slave is limited 
by the canons of “ holiness ” and justice. Plato also prescribes 
that the killing of a slave, whether deliberately, or in anger, or 
accidentally, involves the religious pollution that falls upon any 
homicide (IX, 865cd, 868a). This shows that the slave was 
regarded as a member of the community of persons; for the 
killing of an ox or a sheep involved no such religious defilement. 
And Plato admonishes his masters to avoid all hybris in their 
treatment of slaves, using an ancient term closely associated with 
religious emotions and embracing the whole sphere of injuries to 
the person (VI, 777d).1 

(e) Thus we see that the slave is protected by religious and moral 
law. But is he also protected by the law of the state, so that 
hybris against a slave, or the murder of a slave, could be pro- 
secuted in the state’s courts? On this point Plato’s law is signi- 
ficantly silent. There is no indication that legal action can be 
taken against a master for abusing his slave, except under very 
special circumstances. Whoever kills a slave for fear that he 
will give information of offences against the law shall be pro- 
secuted and punished as if he had killed a citizen, says Plato 
(IX, 872c). To understand the significance of this provision we 
must recall that at Athens (and likewise in Plato’s state) a slave 
possessed the right to lay information before a magistrate of cer- 
tain grave offences against the public.? From the frequent men- 
tion of slave information (ujvvors) in Plato’s law we know that 
he attaches considerable importance to this function of the slave ; 
and the law we have just cited is designed to protect the slave in 
the discharge of this duty to the state. But as an informer the 
slave occupies something like an official position ; he is an agency 
in the administration of justice ; and thus the only law in which 
the slave’s person is explicitly protected is one whose purpose is 
to protect him in what one may call his public capacity. Other 
than this there is no indication that an action will lie against a 
person who has injured a slave, apart from an action for damages 
which the master may bring if the injury has been caused by a 
third party. Where the public interest is not involved the slave 
is protected, it would seem, only by his master’s conscience and 
the fear of religious penalties. 

(f) Lastly, the slave is without any power of legal action except 
in what I have called his public capacity. Besides the right of 


1For the meaning of hybris in Attic law, see Lipsius, Attisches Recht, 
421-428 ; Gernet, Recherches sur le Développement de la Pensée Juridique 
et Morale en Gréce, 183-187 ; Partsch, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VI, 62. 
? Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, 39; Laws, XI, 914a, 917d, 932d. 
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pjvvors, already mentioned, Platonic law also permits the slave 
to give testimony in murder cases without torture, and even 
to act as ovvyyopos, or assistant prosecutor, in such cases (XI, 
937ab). The general rule of Attic law (and clearly also of Platonic 
law) was that slave evidence could be admitted in court only when 
given under torture. The peculiar importance of slave testimony 
in murder cases was recognised also in Attic law, although 
whether, like Plato, it allowed such testimony to be given in court 
without the torture is a matter of dispute.! Here again, both as 
witness and as ovvyyopos the slave is acting for the public 
interest, and this fact doubtless explains the unusual measure of 
legal capacity conferred upon him. In no other cases does the 
slave appear to have any right of action under Platonic law. 
In other words, for the legal protection of his purely private 
interests he is dependent entirely upon his master, or upon some 
other person acting for his master. And a fortiori he has no 
political rights.” 

These are, in brief, the characteristics of the SodAos under 
Platonic law. Their significance can be best brought out by 
comparing the slave with the citizen and the metic. Both 
citizen and metic possess the right to take legal action to protect 
their private interests ;* both enjoy not only the protection of 
religious and moral law, but also the protection of the courts. 
The citizen, of course, possesses more legal capacity than the 
metic ; he has political rights, which the metic does not, and he 
can probably initiate certain types of public prosecution that are 
not within the competence of the metic. But metics as well as 
citizens are “‘ partners in the laws,” whereas the slave, so far as 
his private interests are concerned, is without legal recourse 
against injustice. The slave’s position is similar to that of the 
child,5 but with the enormous difference that the child’s status 
is temporary, whereas the slave’s state is one of permanent legal 
immaturity. Even after emancipation he is still legally dependent 
upon his former master. Yet it would not be correct to regard 


1 Bonner, Evidence, 34 ff. ; Lipsius, 873. 

2 Cf. the fragment of Menander, ap. Stobaeus LXII, 34: 

kat tod Suxaiov Tob 7° adixov mavros KpiTis 
6 Seondrns* mpos Tobrov éva Sei Civ 

3 The metic’s right to sue in the courts is clear from IX, 938bc. 

4 Though it is possible that a metic also could initiate a ypa¢7 in Platonic 
law. Compare Plato’s formula ypa¢éofw 6 BovdAduevos with the customary 
Attic ypadéoOw ’APnvaiwy 6 BovAdcuevos. 

5 The analogies are numerous: VII, 7938e; IX, 882a, 877b, 869d; 
XI, 937ab; II, 674a compared with 666a; and XI, 914d with VII, 808¢. 
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the slave as merely a thing, utterly devoid of personality. The 
protection which the religious law accords him in principle, 
however ineffective it might be in fact, is a recognition of his 
personality and its right to protection against injustice. 


Il. 


If it be true that Plato at heart disapproved of the institution of 
slavery and in introducing it into the Laws was simply accom- 
modating himself to his age,! we should find some hint occasion- 
ally of his real views, and possibly some apology or excuse for 
advocating a second-best scheme of things, as we do, for example, 
with regard to the institution of private property (V, 739 ff.). 
It has been asserted that such hints are to be found in the extended 
discussion of slavery in Book VI, 776b-778a, the only passage in 
which Plato treats of the institution in general. Let us briefly 
recall the contents of this passage. 

The discussion of slavery is introduced as part of a discussion 
of property. There are some kinds of property, the Athenian 
Stranger says, which are easy to understand and easy to own 
(odre vofjoar xaAemov ovTe ; but the property called 
slaves presents all sorts of difficulties (yaAewa mdvrn). The reign- 
ing opinions on the subject are a mixture of truth and falsehood, 
just as the usual treatment of slaves is a combination of the ex- 
pedient with the inexpedient. Pressed for an explanation of this 
cryptic statement, the Athenian Stranger remarks that the in- 
stitution of Helotage in Sparta has caused the most controversy, 
some asserting and some denying that it is a well devised arrange- 
ment (ed yeyovvia). Similar differences of opinion are found with 
respect to the dovAeia of the Mariandyni in Heraclea and the 
Penestae in Thessaly. Furthermore, men differ enormously in 
their views as to the nature of slaves. Some men praise them as 
the best and most loyal of retainers; while others, following 
Homer, look upon the slave as only half a man, and treat him 
as if he were a species of wild beast. Without committing him- 
self on these disputed points, the speaker proceeds to point out 
the chief difficulty the legislator has to surmount, viz., the intract- 
ability of the human species, an intractability that is especially 
marked with respect to this “ necessary distinction ” (avayKaia 
dwpicis) between slave and freeman. He then makes two 
proposals for the colony they are establishing : first, the slaves are 
to be of different nationalities and languages, so that revolts will 


1 As was maintained by Ritter, Platos Gesetze: Kommentar, 173 and 
Platon, II, 604 ff. 
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be less likely to occur ; and secondly, the slaves are to be properly 
trained, treated justly but sternly, and not spoiled by indulgence 
or familiarity. 

It is significant that Plato does not say (as in the analogous 
passage dealing with private property) that in the best state 
there will be no slavery. And though he refers to various 
opinions about slavery he does not mention the doctrine that 
slavery is contrary to nature, though this doctrine was almost 
certainly in the air by this time.1 More than this, the Athenian 
Stranger calls the distinction between slave and freeman a neces- 
sary one. Necessity, of course, is relative to conditions; and 
since the Athenian Stranger does not specify more particularly 
what the circumstances are that make slavery necessary, we are 
at liberty to suppose a great many things. Nevertheless this 
statement would most naturally be interpreted, I think, as a 
qualified approval of, rather than a secret protest against, the 
institution of slavery.* 

A more promising line of inquiry is to ask how Plato’s law com- 
pares with the Athenian law of slavery. If Plato disapproved of 
the institution, it is hardly conceivable that he would have com- 
pletely accommodated himself to the practices of even such a 
relatively humane law as that of Athens. Somewhere in the de- 
tails of his legislation we should find innovations for increasing 
the protection of slaves against abuse, or encouraging emancipa- 
tion, or substituting legal methods for direct action in dealing 
with slaves. But we find nothing of this sort. After comparing 
his law of slavery with what we know of Athenian law, one is 
impressed by the general conformity of the two codes to one 
another. But Plato does occasionally depart from Athenian 
practice, and the striking thing is that in almost all such cases 
the result is to give the slave a distinctly less liberal position than 
he had under Attic law. There are four points in particular to 
which attention should be called. 

1. The first point concerns the punishment of slaves for offences 
against the laws. It was a common principle of Greek law, as has 
been said, that the slave should be punished with stripes, whereas 


1The Messeniakos of the Sophist Alcidamas, a contemporary of Plato 
and Isocrates, advocated the freedom of the Messenians on the ground 
that nature has made no man a slave (Miiller, Or. Att. II, 316). The 
doctrine is discussed at some length by Aristotle, Pol. I, 1254a 17 to 1255) 
15. Cf. Philemon, Fr. 39 (Meineke). 

2 Yet Apelt (Platos Gesetze, note on 777b) finds here “‘ eine versteckte 
Anerkennung der gleichen Menschenwiirde”; and Zimmern (Greek 
Commonwealth, 385 n) a recognition “ of the unity of human nature and 
the absurdity of dividing off mankind into two separate classes ”’. 
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the freeman’s person was usually immune. But Athenian law 
had certain humane features that set it considerably above the 
law of other Greek states, so far as we can judge. Thus at Athens 
the number of stripes to be dealt the slave was prescribed by law, 
and was equal to the number of drachmae to be paid by the free- 
man for the same offence ; and the number of stripes prescribed 
was @ maximum, which might be reduced, but not exceeded by 
the magistrate. Plato’s law does not measure up to Attic stan- 
dards in these respects. Sometimes the number of stripes is not 
fixed (IX, 854d, 882b; XI, 9146), and where it is specified, it 
often seems out of all proportion to the Athenian principle of one 
stripe to one drachma (IX, 845a). Especially severe are the 
penalties imposed for attacks upon the person of freemen. If 
a slave has struck a freeman he is to be whipped by the injured 
person (IX, 882ab) ; and if he has inflicted a wound, the injured 
man may do with him what he will, his right to vengeance being 
qualified only by his liability for damages to the owner of the 
slave (IX, 879a). The slave is uniformly punished with death 
for killing a freeman, even if the killing be in self-defence (IX, 
869d, 868c). The slave who kills his master is to be delivered to 
the relatives of the slain man, who may punish him as they will, 
but he must in any case be put to death (IX, 868). The slave 
who wilfully murders a freeman is to be taken to the victim’s 
grave, where he is to be flogged to the satisfaction of the dead 
man’s legal representative, and then “if he is still alive,” he is to 
be put to death (IX, 872b). 

Besides the severity (nay, brutality) of some of these penalties, 
we should not fail to note the recognition of the principle of 
private vengeance. We are told by the Old Oligarch that at 
Athens it was forbidden to strike a slave (7.e., obviously a slave 
not one’s own); and we hear of private suits arising from the 
slander of a freeman by a slave.? All this suggests that Attic law 
did not permit a person injured by a slave not his own to take 
summary action against the offender; whereas this seems to 
be a fairly common feature of Plato’s law. In a case of murder 
the kinsmen of the victim play a leading part in inflicting the 
penalty. Sometimes they are themselves entrusted with the 
execution of the sentence ; and even when the sentence is carried 
out by the public executioner, he.is under the direction of the 
dead man’s relatives, who may determine how severely the slave 
18 to be flogged before being put to death. This is in striking 


*Glotz, in Comptes Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 1908, 571-586. 
*[Xen.] Const. of Athens, I, 10; Aristotle, Const. of Athens, LIX, 5. 
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contrast with Attic law. Though in Athens a prosecution for 
murder was a private action and had to be instituted by a relative 
of the murdered man, yet the penalty was executed by the state 
officials. Antiphon tells us expressly and emphatically that not 
even slaves who had murdered their masters, even when they 
had been caught in the act, were allowed to be put to death by 
the dead man’s relatives, but were delivered to the authorities 

‘in accordance with the ancestral laws.” 1 This shows clearly 
the law of the late fifth century, and it is implied that the procedure 
was even then of long standing. In this respect Plato’s law is an 
anachronism in the fourth century. 

2. The second point on which Plato diverges strikingly from 
Attic law is with regard to the status of persons of mixed paren- 


tage. Liaisons between citizens and slaves are to be discouraged _ 


of course ; but they cannot he completely prevented (VIII, 84 1d). 
What is the status of the offspring of such unions? A prion 
there are four possibilities. The child might inherit the status 
of the father, the status of the mother, the melior condicvo (the 
status of the free parent) or the deterior condicio (the status of the 
slave parent). Roman law seems to have decided for the second 
of these alternatives, and this rule was widely prevalent elsewhere, 
for Gaius remarks that it is a principle of the jus gentium.2 The 
tule valid in Attic law is a little more difficult to determine, and 
seems to have varied in different periods. But we know that in 
the fifth and fourth centuries the children of free mothers were 
regarded as free at Athens.* There is reason also to believe that, 
under certain circumstances at least, the children of slave mothers 
by citizen fathers were also regarded as free. Thus Attic law was 
certainly as liberal as Roman law and the jus gentium, and perhaps 
on occasion more so. But Plato’s law unequivocally adopts the 
principle of the deterior condicio : a child born of one slave parent 
and one free parent inherits the status of the slave parent (XI, 
930d). This is not only more severe than Attic law ; it embodies 
a principle followed nowhere else, so far as we know, in the slave 
legislation of classical antiquity. Even at Sparta the Mothakes, 
or children of citizens and Helot mothers, were ordinarily free 
and often filled important positions in the state.‘ 

3. We should also note one modification Plato introduces into 
the status of the freedman as it prevailed at Athens. Both 


1 Murder of Herodes, 48. 
2 Wenger, Recht der Griechen und Romer, 186; Gaius, Institutes, I, 82. 
3 Beauchet, Droit Privé de la République Athénienne, II, 407 ff. The 
law of Gortyn seems to have adopted eventually the principle of the 
melior condicio (Kohler-Ziebarth, Stadtrecht von Gortyn, 52). 
4 Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde, 3rd ed., 667 f. 
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Platonic law and Attic law provide for emancipation; but in 
both systems the freedman is bound to perform certain services 
to his former master... He must live near him, select him as his 
legal patron (zpoordrns) and perform such other duties as are 
set forth in the emancipation agreement. According to Attic 
law a freedman who was negligent in the performance of these 
obligations was subject to a suit for apostasy (8/kn admocraciov), 
and if he lost this suit his emancipation was annulled. Plato 
provides a simpler and more summary remedy for securing the 
discharge of these obligations. Instead of starting a suit for 
apostasy, the master can take forcible possession of his freedman, 
a procedure technically called dyew (XI, 915a). This was the 
procedure used in arresting a runaway slave, and its legal effect 
was that a person so arrested could take no legal steps to vindicate 


"his rights, but had to depend upon some third party to take action 


in his behalf,? whereas the suit for apostasy did not deprive the 
defendant of his legal capacity. The substitution of the adyew 
for the suit for apostasy is therefore decidedly prejudicial to the 
freedman and makes his status even more precarious than it was 
under Attic law. 

4. Thus far I have made no use of the evidence ex silentio. 
There are certain gaps in Plato’s slave-law as compared with the 
law of Athens, particularly with respect to the protection of the 
slave against personal injury and the punishment of offences 
against his person. Attic law not only forbade, as was stated 
above, the putting a slave to death without judicial authorisation, 
but provided various remedies for punishing offences of this sort. 
Besides an ordinary prosecution for murder (Sixn ¢dvov), which 
could be brought by the slave’s master, Attic law also permitted 
a public prosecution (ypady vBpews) against a man guilty of 
hybris (that is, any mistreatment, personal injury, or indignity) 
towards a slave. The ancient orators felt this to be a curious 
provision of the law, and endeavoured to explain it by saying that 
the institution of the lawgivers was not so much to protect the 
slave as to habituate the citizens to refrain from all acts of vio- 
lence. But whatever may have been the original purpose of the 
law (it was an ancient one), there it was, and Demosthenes tells 
us that “‘ many Athenians ” had paid the penalty of death under 


1 For Attic law, see Beauchet, II, 475-476 ; and Busolt, 984. 

* Cf. XI, 914e; and for Attic law, Lipsius, 639-642 ; Partsch, Griechisches 
Biirgschaftsrecht, 295-298. 

>For the dicn dévov, Dem. XLVII, 72, which cites a law of Draco ; for 
the ypagi dBpews, Dem. X XI, 47 and Athenzus VI, 266 ff. 
*Dem. XXI, 46; Aeschines, Timarchus, 17. 
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it.1_ Now Platonic law does not mention the ypad7 tBpews at all, 
and in only one case (the murder of a slave informer) is any 
provision made for the prosecution of the murderer of a slave. 
Again, Attic law recognised the slave’s right to asylum; if a 
slave fleeing from a cruel master succeeded in reaching the 
Theseum or the altar of the Eumenides, and the priest permitted 
him to take refuge, he was safe from recapture by his master.? 
Here again Plato’s law is silent on a point of considerable im- 
portance. Shall we give Plato the benefit of the doubt and 
assume that he intended to take over these procedures and penal- 
ties of Attic law ?. Or that he proposed to leave the slave more 
fully under the dominion of his master than was done by Attic 
law? One thing is certain: if Plato had been interested in 
bettering the condition of the slave he could hardly have avoided 
giving more particular attention to procedures and penalties for 
preventing a master’s abuse of his power. 

In all these respects Plato’s law is distinctly less liberal than 
the law of Athens. To be sure, Plato occasionally introduces in- 
novations in the other direction, but they are exceedingly rare. 
Thus the slave’s power of p7vvois is somewhat more extensive 
than under Attic law. Likewise Plato’s provision permitting 
the slave to be a ovvyyopos in a prosecution for murder is cer- 
tainly his own invention, and possibly also the admission of slave 
testimony without torture in murder cases. All these changes 
give the slave slightly more legal capacity than he had at Attic 
law ; but it will be observed that all these provisions, like the law 
protecting the slave informer, affect the slave in what I have 
called his public capacity, 7.e., as a humble though important 
agent in the enforcement of the laws; and none of them can be 
fairly interpreted as expressions of a desire to lighten the legal 
disabilities of the slave status generally. 


IV. 


It may be urged that these departures of Plato from Athenian 
law are probably accidental and should not be taken as expressing 
a principle or a fixed disposition toward greater severity. On the 
contrary, there would seem to be a common purpose running 
through these innovations. All of them accentuate the dis- 
tinction between the slave and the freeman. This is particularly 
evident in the adoption of the deterior condicio for determining 
the status of persons born of mixed unions, and in the use of 
the dyew against the freedman, which would render his freedom 


1XXI, 49. 2 Beauchet, II, 437 ff. 
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at best partial and always precarious. In short, Plato makes the 

between freeman and slave so wide that not even emancipa- 
tion can fully bridge it. And the more general suggestions that 
the Athenian Stranger makes for the handling of the slaves show 
the same guiding purpose (VI, 777c ff.). The requirement that 
slaves are to be of different nationalities would surely intensify 
and perpetuate the cleavage between slaves and freemen ; while 
a just, but firm and unbending austerity toward slaves will make 
it easier, the Athenian Stranger says, both for the slave to obey 
and for the master to rule. 

It is not difficult to see in these last proposals a criticism 
of Athenian policy. We know from many sources that the 
Athenians treated their slaves, whether from humanity or from 
shrewd considerations of policy, with considerable leniency, or as 
Plato would undoubtedly regard it, with considerable laxness. 
The Old Oligarch tells us, among other things, that at Athens 
citizens and slaves were indistinguishable in appearance, that 
slaves lived in luxury and stood in awe of nobody, and that in 
short the utmost lack of discipline prevailed.2 The mingling of 
ranks in a democracy is the object of Plato’s bitter satire in the 
Republic, and the privileged position of the slave does not escape 
his notice. The last extreme of liberty is reached, he says, when 
the bought slave is as free as his master (IX, 5636). He ridicules 
the ambitious freedman who, having just been emancipated, goes 
to marry his master’s daughter (VI, 495)—the kind of occurrence 
that could easily happen at Athens. The timocratic man, who 
after all is only one degree removed from perfection, will be 
“rough with slaves,” Plato tells us, though courteous with free- 
men (VIII, 549a). In short, Plato would improve upon Athenian 
policy, not by abrogating or lessening the distinction between 
slave and freeman, but by taking it more earnestly and making 
the manners and customs conform. 

Plato then adopts a critical attitude toward certain forms of 
slavery existing in his day. The Spartan policy he regards as 
too brutal, the Athenian as too easy-going. But there is not one 
word of condemnation of the institution itself in all the Platonic 
writings. There is no evidence that he ever really questioned its 
rightness or justice. He seems to have regarded the authority 


1 Just as there is a clear criticism of the Spartans in the reference to 
those who “ treat their slaves as if they were a species of wild beast, whip- 
ping and goading them and thereby making their nature much more 
servile than it was before” (VI, 777a). Plutarch (Lyc. 28) says that the 
slave was more of a slave at Sparta than anywhere else. 

*[Xen.] Const. of Athens I, 10-12. 
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of a master over his slave as in principle fully as legitimate as the 
authority of a father over his children, or a ruler over his subjects. 
In fact, according to Aristotle’s interpretation of Plato, the art 
of a master and the art of a ruler are the same. If we wish to 
see Plato through the eyes of an understanding contemporary, 
we should turn to Aristotle’s discussion of slavery in the first 
book of the Politics (1252a 7 ff.; 12536 14 ff.). In mentioning 
the divergent views that prevail, the contrast he specifically 
emphasises is that between those who say that slavery is contrary 
to nature and those who maintain that the power of the master 
(Seomoreia) is a kind of science (émuornun), or a form of rule, 
like that of a king over his subjects. The latter is beyond ques- 
tion Plato’s view, as is usually recognized. The implication is 
that slavery is in principle legitimate, provided the masters are 
possessed of the ruling art. Doubtless one aim of the legislator 
in the Laws is to train up citizens who will possess the qualifica- 
tions for ruling their slaves. But this is a large task, and when 
the Athenian Stranger remarks that the chief difficulty the 
legislator must surmount is the intractability of human nature, 
Plato is thinking, as England trenchantly observes, “‘ not solely 
of the disinclination to serve, but also of the failure of the capacity 
to rule.” 1 
Thus the slave’s SovAeia is, in a rightly ordered state, sub- 
jection to legitimate authority, SovAeia in the sense so often ex- 
tolled in the Laws. To assign to all men equal functions, with 
equal rights and duties, is to act contrary to nature and justice ; 
for true equality requires the subordination of the inferior to the 
superior (VI, 757). This is the lesson of both the Republic and 
the Laws. Thus the distinction between slave and master, like 
that between child and father, or citizen and public official, is 
grounded in necessary diversities of function in the social group 
and inevitable distinctions of quality among human beings. To 
all this there can be no objection ; but in his application of the 
principle Plato is not faithful to his own deeper insight. If such 
a system of differing rights and duties is to be just, as well as 
necessary, then the right to exercise power and the duty of subordi- 
nation must depend upon capacity or merit, not upon heredity 
alone, as the Republic so clearly says. And if this differentiation 
is to be morally secure, there must be a system of law declaring 
what the rights of the superior are and who should exercise them, 
and providing adequate remedies for protecting the inferior party 
against the unauthorised exercise of power. Just as it is a natural 
mistake to assume that the moral antithesis between the slave- 


1 VI, 7776, and England’s note on this passage in his edition of the Laws. 
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nature and the free coincides with the legal distinction between 
slave and freeman, so it is easy to confuse obedience under law 
to legitimate authority, with subjection without legal remedy 
to the power of a superior. When such legal remedies are lacking, 
there is nothing to prevent the rule of the superior from degenera- 
ting into brutal and arbitrary might. In Plato’s state the slave 
is in a real sense outside the law, because he lacks the assurance 
that only law can give (and the law alas! can only partially give 
it) that his SovAeda will be a subjection to legitimate authority. 

Doubtless it was far from Plato’s intention to legitimate 
brutality or tyranny in the treatment of slaves. There could be 
no finer appeal to the conscience of a privileged class than the 
following: “ A genuine and unfeigned reverence for justice and 
hatred of injustice show themselves best in dealings with persons 
toward whom it is easy to be unjust ” (VI, 777d). But it cannot 
be said that Plato’s law makes it any less easy to be unjust to 
slaves, or raises appreciably the standard of justice in the private 
empire of the master. Here again Plato failed to see the implica- 
tions of one of his own most important political convictions. 
Conceiving of ruling as a science, he first drew the implication 
that qualified rulers should enjoy absolute power, untrammelled 
by law. But he was led by sad experience and reflection to see 
that qualified rulers are rare and that law is the only safeguard of 
justice in human affairs. The primary application of this prin- 
ciple he saw clearly, viz., that political power should never be 
absolute, but always subject to legal restrictions. But there are 
other forms of Seozoreia besides the political, and one of them 
is the rule of masters over their slaves. Here also law is necessary 
as a safeguard of justice. But this application of his mature in- 
sight Plato unfortunately did not make. 


1 Ritter (Kommentar, 175 f.) overlooks these elementary principles of 
legal justice in his cautious defence of the position Plato assigns his slaves 
in the Laws. It is true that the “ true equality ’” which Plato commends 
does lead, when logically carried out, to the SovAeia (in one sense of the 
word) of the less gifted natures. But this Sovdeca consists in obedience 
to legitimate authority and is to be sharply distinguished from the legal 
status of the slave, which alone is here in question. Thus it is misleading 
to compare the dodo: in the Laws with the third class in the Republic, 
for the latter, however subordinate their function in the state, are still 
possessed of legal rights and legal capacity. One would have to think 
of them as lacking not only political power, but also citizenship and civil 
rights, before their condition would be analogous to that of the slaves 
in the Laws. When one keeps these distinctions in mind, one will hardly 
agree with Ritter that most men would prefer to be slaves rather than 
citizens in Plato’s state, or that Plato’s attitude is essentially in accord 
with the Christian recognition of the worth of all men. 
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V.—STRONG AND WEAK VERIFICATION, 
By M. 


THE class k of non-analytic declarative sentences formulable 
in a given language, 1.e., sentences of such a form that if they 
expressed propositions they would express empirical ones, 
consists of the classes k’, of sentences having literal significance, 
and k’, of sentences lacking literal significance. Sometimes 
(and always, according to some philosophers, when we are 
doing metaphysics) we talk nonsense, under the illusion that 
what we say is intelligible. And to obviate this sort of con- 
fusion, especially with regard to metaphysical sentences which, 
if they belong to k’’, at least do not obviously lack meaning, 
these philosophers have formulated a criterion by the use of 
which we are enabled, supposedly, to decide with regard to any 
k-sentence whether it is a member of k’ or of k’’. This is to the 
effect that any k-sentence s is literally significant if and only 
if the proposition expressed by s is verifiable. [¢(p) = p i 
verifiable, %(s) = s is literally significant, e(s, p) = s expresses p] : 


(s, p): sek. e(s, p). 3. =A(p) . (I) 


In a previous paper,” I attempted to show that this could not 
be taken as a criterion of literal significance for k-sentences. 
For if a k-sentence s fails to express a proposition, and so is 
meaningless, by application of the criterion solely we could not 
decide whether s is literally significant. That is, its application 
under these circumstances would be vacuous. And if s does 
express a proposition, thereby being subject to non-vacuous 
application of this principle, it could be the case, as this criterion 
allows, that p is unverifiable, from which it would follow both 
that s had meaning, since it expresses a proposition, and that 
it lacked meaning, since p is unverifiable. I understand now,* 
that Mr. Ayer is prepared to reformulate this criterion, to the 


1A, J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, pp. 19-2 
2 “ The Principle of Verifiability Mrnp, vol. no. 183. 
3 As the result of a conversation with him. 
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effect that any k-sentence s is literally significant if and only if 


s is verifiable : 
(s): sek. = A(s) . . (I) 


But I fail to see what could be meant by saying that a sentence 
is verifiable, nor what could be meant by saying that a sentence 
is true or false, though some philosophers say this sort of thing. 
In this paper, however, my object is to discuss a further 
point, in connection with the principle of verifiability, which 
is independent of either form I or form II. This concerns the 
distinction between “weak” and “strong” verifiability. It 
will be my intention to show that this supposed distinction is 
a pseudo one, ?.¢., that there is in point of fact no distinction be- 
tween “strong verifiability”’ and “weak verifiability”’, not 
because “ strong verifiability ” and “‘ weak verifiability ” mean 
the same but because they are so used that they have no meaning 
at all. And in order not to prejudice what follows with respect 
to the version, (I) or (II), which one may hold with regard to the 
principle of verifiability, I shall use the term “ statement ”’, 
tather than either “proposition” or “sentence”. The term 
“statement ” may be used indifferently, so far as the discussion 
is concerned, to mean either sentence or proposition. 
k’-statements (i.e., literally significant k-sentences, or pro- 
positions expressed by such sentences) are, in the first place, 
to be distinguished with respect to being either “ practically 
verifiable ” or “ theoretically verifiable ’,? where of course any 
practically verifiable statement will also be theoretically veri- 
fiable, but not conversely. This distinction is required in order 
to avoid condemning as meaningless such obviously significant 
statements as “ There are mountains on the dark side of the 
moon” and ‘“‘ There are human beings on Venus”. Thus, for 
example, the statement “There are human beings on Venus ” 
is theoretically verifiable only, because “ we lack the practical 
means of placing ourselves in the situation where relevant ob- 
servations could be made” ;# whereas “ There is an inkspot 
on the underside of my sheet of paper ” is practically verifiable 
because no such means for making relevant observations are 
lacking. Now according to Mr. Ayer, if such obviously sig- 
nificant statements as “arsenic is poisonous” are also not to 
be condemned as meaningless, “a further distinction which we 
must make is the distinction between the ‘strong’ and the 
1In discussing this point with a logical positivist who “dispensed ” 
with propositions I was offered the following definition of “true sentence ” : 


4 sentence is true if it expresses a true proposition ! 
* Language, Truth, and Logic, pp. 20-21. 3 Ibid., p. 21. 
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‘weak’ sense of verifiability ’.1 He then proceeds to define 
“ strong verifiability ” and “ weak verifiability ”’. 

Before considering his definitions, however, it is important 
to notice a certain point about his statement. It may look as 
if he is intending to make a distinction, perhaps for the sake of 
avoiding confusion, between two different senses of “ verifiable ”, 
one to be designated the “ weak” sense and the other to be 
designated the “strong” one. This, however, does not seem 
to me to be his intention. It does not seem to me that he wishes 
to distinguish between different senses of “ verifiable”; but 
rather that he wishes to distinguish between the meanings of 
the expressions “ strongly verifiable ” and “ weakly verifiable ”, 
where in each expression “ verifiable” is to have the same mean- 
ing. I.e., “a statement § is verifiable ” means “S is such that 
relevant observations could be made with respect to it”, and 
to say that S is “strongly ” or “ weakly ” verifiable is to say 
something in addition to this. His statement might be mis- 
leading in the way it would be misleading for someone to say 
that he was going to distinguish the “ black” and the “ white ”’ 
sense of “‘ men ”’, when what he wanted to do was to distinguish 
between “black men” and “white men”. It is important 
to notice this point. Because if it is also his intention, as it 
seems to me to be, to use “ strong ” and “ weak ” in such a way 
that they are opposite in meaning, so that the assertion “S is 
weakly verifiable ’’ would be inconsistent (in some or other respect) 
with the assertion “S is strongly verifiable ”, then his definitions 
of “strong verification” and “ weak verification ” will not be 

_ independent, in the sense that one could have meaning while 
the other lacked it. That is, if he is using “ strongly verifiable ” 
and “weakly verifiable” in such a way that “S is strongly 
(or weakly) verifiable ” entails both that S is verifiable and that 
it is not, in some or other respect, weakly (or strongly) so, then 
if he is using “strongly verifiable” unintelligibly he will also 
be using “ weakly verifiable ” unintelligibly. 

Mr. Ayer’s definitions are the following: “‘ A proposition is 
said to be verifiable, in the strong sense of the term, if, and only 
if, it could be conclusively established in experience. But it is 
verifiable in the weak sense, if it is possible for experience to 
render it probable.” 2? We may gather from this that he wishes 
so to use “strongly verifiable” and ‘“ weakly verifiable ” that 
“§ is strongly verifiable ” is to mean “S could be conclusively 
established in experience” and “S is weakly verifiable” is 
to mean “S could be rendered probable in experience ”’. 


1 Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 22. 2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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It is easy enough, first, to see what Mr. Ayer means by the 
expression “in experience”. He means, roughly, looking, 
feeling, etc., 2.e., making our own observations, as opposed, for 
example, to asking someone else to look, etc., for us, and then 
accepting his word as evidence for the truth of a statement. 
Accordingly “conclusively established in experience’ may be 
supposed equivalent in meaning to “conclusively established 
by looking, feeling, etc.” ; and similarly for “ rendered probable 
in experience”. We do of course verify statements in both 
ways, directly, by looking ourselves, as well as indirectly, by 
having others look for us and accepting their reports. And 
Mr. Ayer does not, it may be supposed, exclude the latter form 
of verification, since every statement which is verified for us 
(e.g., newspaper reports about conditions in remote regions of 
the world) could be directly verified by us, at least in principle. 
It would now be an easy matter to see what he means by 
“strongly” and “ weakly” verifiable if we could see how he 
was using “ conclusively established ” and “‘ rendered probable ”. 

Ordinarily “conclusively established” and “rendered prob- 
able’ (in experience) are so used that we say we conclusively 
establish a statement S by looking, feeling, and doing various 
other things, where after doing a number of such things, one or 
more as the circumstances require, further observations will be 
unnecessary ; and if circumstances are such that S can be con- 
clusively established only by looking, feeling, etc., we say we 
can render S probable only, when, e.g., we just look. According 
as circumstances require, by looking, feeling, etc., we make 
certain, or get to know, that a statement is true, whereas some- 
times by looking alone, or feeling alone, we fail to make certain, 
although we may thus make relatively certain, or get to know 
that the statement is probably true. “The way to find out 
whether one has seen a thing right, if one is in doubt, is to get 
nearer and try to touch it, pick it up, use it, etc. H.g., there 
may be a dish of fruit before me: my hosts are known practical 
jokers: are those real apples or not ? I cannot tell by looking 
only, or even by picking one up, but must try biting. (I can 
only find out their nature through practice.) Or again, is that 
@ pen on my desk or just a shadow; I tell by what I feel by 
putting out my hand. J.e., by further activity I tell whether 
I was right or wrong in taking there to be a pen, or the apples 
to be real ones.” ! And it will be clear that in those cases where 
we can’t get to know, or establish conclusively, that a certain 
statement S is true, because we are prevented in one way or 


1G. A. Paul, “‘ Lenin’s Theory of Perception”, Analysis, 5, 5, p. 72. 
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another from doing more than looking, for example, it will 
nevertheless be possible, in principle, by further activity, for 
S to be established conclusively. 

But is Mr. Ayer using “ conclusively established ” and “ ren- 
dered probable ” (in experience) in these ways? Is he using 
them in such a way that by a certain amount of activity (in ex- 
perience) we sometimes fail to establish a statement conclusively, 
although we do then render it probable, whereas by a sufficient 
amount of such activity we could establish § conclusively ? It 
seems to me that he is not, and furthermore that he is using 
them in such a way that they lack meaning altogether, with 
the consequence that he fails to give meaning to “ strong ” and 
“ weak verification. 

Originally, in opposition to the view that in order to be literally 
significant k-statements had to be conclusively verifiable,! 
Mr. Ayer held that “ no proposition is capable, even in principle, 
of being verified conclusively, but only of being rendered highly 
probable”. Accordingly, he held that “the question that 
must be asked about any putative statement of fact is not, 
Would any observations make its truth or falsehood logically 
certain ? but simply, Would any observations be relevant to 
the determination of its truth or ialsehood?”* From these 
statements, as well as from others he makes,‘ it is very difficult 
to ascertain what precisely he is trying to say. It looks as if 
he intends to assert that there could be no k’-statement which 
was open to conclusive verification, even in principle, 7.e., that 
it is impossible for there to be a statement which is both a member 
of k’ and also conclusively verifiable. Thus he says: “ Em- 
pirical propositions are one and all hypotheses, which may be 
confirmed or discredited in actual sense-experience. And the 
propositions in which we record the observations that verify 
these hypotheses are themselves hypotheses which are subject 
to the test of further sense-experience. Thus there are no final 
propositions 

If it is correct to impute to him the view that no possible 
k-statement could be both literally significant and conclusively 
verifiable, then it seems to me that he is holding something 
from which it follows that the distinction between “ strong” 
and “ weak ” verifiability is nonsensical. For the only reason for 
which one could suppose that there could not be, or that it is 
inconceivable that there should be, such statements, is that it did 
not make sense to say that there were. And the only reason for 


1 Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 23. 2 Ibid., p. 214. 
3 Ibid., p. 20. 4 Ibid., pp. 182-135. 5 Ibid., p. 132. 
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which one could suppose it does not make sense to say that there 
are conclusively verifiable k’-statements is that the expression 
“conclusively verifiable ” is devoid of literal significance. J.e., 
if “conclusively verifiable”’ were a significant expression it 
would have to make sense to say that there were conclusively 
verifiable statements, although it might be false to say that 
there were. And if the assertion “There are conclusively 
verifiable statements ” failed to make sense I do not see that 
“There are inconclusively verifiable k’-statements state- 
ments which could be rendered probable) ” could be intelligible. 

Mr. Braithwaite, however, supposes Mr. Ayer to hold merely 
that there are no conclusively verifiable k’-statements, and not 
that there could not be: “‘ Now in his book Mr. Ayer gives no 
instances of strongly verifiable or of strongly falsifiable proposi- 
tions—for the very good reason that, at the time when he wrote 
the book, he did not believe that there were any instances of 
such propositions ’.! I take it, from this, that Mr. Braithwaite 
supposes him to hold an empirical view about statements of a 
certain sort, to the effect that there are none. If he is right, it 
seems to me that Mr. Ayer is asserting something which is philo- 
sophically irrelevant, as being concerned with matter of fact. 
And if he is holding that there could be such statements one 
might suppose that a little ingenuity on his part would have 
served to produce examples of the sort of statements he had in 
mind and so saved him the trouble of holding a view to the 
defence of which he devoted a good deal of time. At any rate 
“he has since been converted to the more reasonable view that 
there are such propositions, and in his paper to the Aristotelian 
Society of last year he gives instances of them ”’.? 

One thing to be seen now with regard to the supposed dis- 
tinction between “ strong” and “ weak ” verification is that it 
is to be used as a distinction by reference to which the class k’ 
of verifiable k-statements is to be divided into the mutually 
exhaustive sub-classes : 

(x) the class of strongly verifiable statements ; 

(8) the class of weakly verifiable statements. 

Moreover, it is not to be used as a distinction, like the one be- 
tween practical and theoretical verification, according to which 
all k’-statements are verifiable in principle, although only some 
are verifiable in practice. J.e., it is not to be used as a dis- 
tinction by reference to which all k’-statements are to be supposed 
*R. B. Braithwaite, “ Propositions About Material Objects”, Proc. 


Arist. Soc., vol. xxxviii, p. 270. 
? Ibid., p. 270. 
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open, in principle, to strong verification, while only some are to 
be supposed open to it in practice. Rather it is to be used in 
such a way that at least some, if not all, weakly verifiable state- 
ments could not intelligibly be said to be strongly verifiable, 
even in principle. 

It might be supposed that no k’-statement S could be weakly 
verifiable (7.e., it would not make sense to say it was) unless 
it were verifiable conclusively, at least theoretically: that 
although I could not conclusively establish S in my present 
circumstances I nevertheless could conceive myself to be in 
circumstances in which I could establish it conclusively. For 
to suppose that we could render S probable, that we could even 
have “ overwhelming reasons for believing” S, but could not 
in principle establish it conclusively, would be to suppose that 
there is a goal, wz., the conclusive establishment of 8, to which 
we can get closer and closer but which, because of the nature 
of S, we could not even in conception attain. And this does 
not seem to me to make sense. 

Mr. Ayer, however, seems to think otherwise, but I do not 
propose to pursue this point further here. At any rate, it will 
obviously not make sense to say that there are weakly, or in- 
conclusively, verifiable statements unless it also makes sense to 
say that there could be conclusively verifiable ones. Mr. Ayer 
now holds that there are such statements: “‘ My being in pain 
will verify the proposition that I am in pain. Why? Because 
when I say ‘I am in pain’ I mean I am in pain, and if p then p. 
But how do I establish p? How do I know that I really am 
in pain? Again the answer can only be ‘I feel it’.” + Similarly, 
but with greater generality, Mr. Braithwaite writes: “ Any 
proposition about a present experience of mine is verified by 
my having the experience or falsified by my not having the 
experience. And this sort of verification is strong verification : 
the proposition that I am now seeing blackish patches is ‘ con- 
clusively established’ in my experience, the proposition that 
I am now in pain is conclusively disestablished in my ex- 
perience ”’.? 

Mr. Braithwaite holds this, namely that “there are pro- 
positions which are strongly verifiable in Ayer’s sense ”,? be- 
cause he thinks that sometimes he has “ knowledge of empirical 
propositions which is direct”. It will be clear from this more 


1A, J. Ayer, “ Verification and Experience”, Proc. Arist. Soc., vol. 
xxxvii, p. 154. 

2 “ Propositions About Material Things ”, p. 271. 

3 Ibid., p. 271. Mr. Braithwaite speaks also as if propositions about 
past and future experiences of mine are strongly verifiable. But his 
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precisely what sort of statements Mr. Ayer intends «, the class 
of conclusively varifiable statements, to consist of. It is to 
consist solely of k’-statements of which we can have “ direct 
knowledge”, 2.e., statements about “ present experiences of 
mine”. And f is to consist of all other k’-statements. 

Both Mr. Ayer and Mr. Braithwaite are using “ strongly 
verifiable” in such a way that whenever it is true to say that 
we have strongly verified, or conclusively established, in ex- 
perience a given statement, it will also be true to say that we 
know it to be true. And it is plain, of course, that I can be said 
to know whether such statements as “ I am now having a pain ” 
and “I am now seeing blackish patches”, 7.¢., statements 
“about a present experience of mine”, are true. But does it 
make sense to say that I could verify such statements, in the 
sense that by verifying them I obtain knowledge, which I should 
otherwise lack, as the result of making certain observations ? 
It looks as if in attempting to verify the statement “I now have 
a pain” I should have to start with a statement the truth of 
which I don’t know and then proceed to establish it by making 
certain observations, as if, e.g., 1 could start in ignorance of the 
pain I am now having and then make certain that I was having 
it by “feeling it”! But this obviously does not make sense. 
It does not make sense to say “I am going to verify whether 
I am now having a pain ” or “ I am going to verify a statement 
about a present experience of mine ’—as if I were intending to 
find out whether I am now having a certain experience, which 
I was not aware of having before looking, and could only find 
out as a result of looking. 

Mr. Braithwaite, although he holds that we can verify state- 
ments about our present experiences, nevertheless, gives sub- 
stantially the same sort of reason, it seems to me, for supposing 
that it does not make sense to say that we could. For he main- 
tains that my knowledge of any statement about my present 
experience is such that “I can give no reason for it (except by 
repeating that I know it, if that is to be called a reason) ”.1 


account is too brief and unclear for me to see what he is trying to say. 
For example, he uses the expression “direct knowledge by memory ” 
(p. 272), to which I can attach no meaning. If I understand his use of. 
“direct knowledge”, it seems to me nonsensical to speak of direct know- 
ledge of propositions about past or future experiences. And if he wishes 
to hold that only those propositions are strongly verifiable of which he 
can have direct knowledge, then it must be supposed that only propositions 
about present experiences of mine are to be taken as strongly verifiable, 
on his view. See “‘ Verification and Experience”, p. 155. 

1“ Propositions About Material Things”, p. 271. Italics my own. 
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By this, I take it, he intends to convey that such sentences as 
‘*T know, for the following reasons . . ., that I am now having 
a pain ” are lacking literal significance, not because reasons are 
difficult to find, but because none could be found, 7.e., it does not 
make sense to say there are any. And, similarly, therefore, 
such sentences as “I have conclusively verified that I am now 
having a pain ”’ will also fail to have sense. 

It seems to me thus, that statements about present experiences 
of mine (to which we may now understand «-statements to be 
confined), though obviously literally significant, are such that 
to hold with regard to them that they are verifiable conclusively, 
or for that matter, inconclusively, is simply to hold something 
nonsensical. It appears to me that Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Ayer have been misled into talking such nonsense as a result of 
using the word “ verify ” in two different senses, vz., the sense 
of render, or make, true, and the different sense of establish by 
relevant observations, while supposing that they were using 
“verify ” in the latter sense alone. Thus in the sentence “My 
being in pain will verify the proposition that I am in pain” 
and “ Any proposition about a present experience of mine is 
verified by my having the experience” the word “ verify ” is 
used, if intelligibly, to mean “make true”. J.e., the first 
sentence, for example, means the same as “ My being in pain 
will make true the proposition that I am in pain”. And these 
sentences will be nonsensical if we use “ verify” to have the 
other meaning: It does not make sense to say “ My being in 
pain will establish by relevant observations the proposition 
that Iam in pain”. In holding that I can verify such statements 
as “I am now having a pain” it seems to me that Messrs. Ayer 
and Braithwaite are simply confusing these senses of “ verify ”. 

It will be clear, then, if Mr. Ayer’s supposed distinction be- 
tween “strong” and “weak” verification is to be rendered 
intelligible, that it must be taken as a distinction holding ex- 
clusively with respect to statements of (8), such that at least 
some will be strongly verifiable, either practically or theoretically. 
For the statements of (8), namely those not “ about present 
experiences of mine ”’, 7.e., statements about physical objects, 
other people, laws of nature, etc.,! will be the only possible 
k’-statements left with regard to which it could be significantly 
said that they are verifiable. It may be remarked here, that 
the principle of verifiability, even if it could be taken as a cri- 
terion of literal significance for k’-sentences, could not be sup- 


1 Language, Truth, and Logic, pp. 23, 147, 203, 214. 
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posed to be such a criterion for all k’sentences, but for those of 

only. 
F But with regard to f-statements, which Mr. Ayer thinks are 
all hypotheses,! he holds that they are not “capable, even in 
principle, of being verified conclusively, but only at best of 
being rendered highly probable”.? He writes: “I cannot 
carry out all the tests which would bear upon the truth of even 
so simple a proposition as that my pen is lying on my desk. 
In practice, therefore, I accept such a proposition after making 
only a limited number of tests, perhaps only a single one, which 
leaves it still possible that it is false”’.1 Mr. Braithwaite argues 
in the same vein: “‘ Moreover these propositions about material 
objects cannot be strongly verified by any finite number of 
experiences: It is possible that there should not, in fact, be 
a clock on the mantelpiece now even if there appears to be one 
whenever I (or indeed other people) look. I may acquire by 
looking, feeling and consulting other people overwhelming 
reasons for believing the proposition, reasons so adequate that 
(if the proposition is true) it is better English to say I know the 
proposition than that I merely believe it. But my knowledge 
is always corrigible in the sense that it is logically possible that 
I am mistaken: the proposition can never be verified in Ayer’s 
strong sense of verification.” 3 

We might ask “ What prevents me from ‘ carrying out all the 
tests which bear upon the truth of ’ there is a pen on my desk ? ” 
Apparently a large number of tests won’t establish it conclusively, 
and neither will any finite number of observations enable me 
to know with certainty that there is a pen on my desk. If, 
however, a finite number is not sufficient, will an infinite number 
be—so that after an infinite number of observations I shall know 
(incorrigibly) that there is a pen on my desk? But Messrs. 
Braithwaite and Ayer deny that it is logically possible to make 
an infinite number of observations, as if there were a logical 
obstacle which prevented me from making them. There is 
nothing, however, which I cannot conceive myself as doing, even 
though circumstances may be such as to prevent me from actually 
doing it. So if it were sensible to say “‘ after an infinite number 
of observations I conclusively established that there is a pen on 
my desk ” then I could (in conception) establish it conclusively. 
But Mr. Ayer holds that such statements are not open, even 
theoretically, 7.e., in conception, to conclusive verification. 
He may hold this because he thinks either that it does not make 
1 Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 132. 2 Ibid., p. 214. 
3 “ Propositions About Material Objects ”, pp. 173-174. 
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sense to talk about an infinite number of verifications,! or, if 
it does make sense, that even an infinite number of observations 
won’t establish the statement conclusively. For I could be 
suffering from a consistent hallucination with respect to all 
my senses, and if a finite number of observations might be 
hallucinatory ? in this way there is no reason to suppose that an 
infinite number could not be. It looks as if the possibility of 
having hallucinatory experiences or the impossibility of making 
an infinite number of observations were obstacles which pre- 
vented me, in principle, from ever conclusively establishing 
f-statements. But these could only be such obstacles—ob- 
stacles of such a sort that I could not conceive (not because of 
some mental deficiency on my part, but because of the nature 
of the obstacles) what it would be like to overcome them— 
if to assert “I have conclusively established S ” was to assert 
something devoid of literal significance. For to assert “I will 
conclusively establish S”’ would be to assert something the 
attainment of which is inconceivable, 7.e., I could not know 
what it would be like to attain it. And if that is the case, it 
does not make sense to say they are obstacles, as if their presence 
prevented me from attaining a certain goal. For there is no 
goal. 

Mr. Braithwaite, indeed, seems to me to hold in effect, at 
least with regard to those f-statements which are about material 
objects (and I think also with regard to all f-statements), that 
they could not intelligibly be held to be conclusively verifiable. 
He asserts: “ This “ corrigibility ” is not an accidental feature of 
this proposition about the clock: it is an essential feature of 
all propositions about material objects”. And he would thus 
seem to hold it to be unthinkable * that they could be strongly 
verified, 7.e., that it did not make sense to say that they were. 

I do not, therefore, see that “strongly verifiable ” has been 
given any meaning whatever. Apparently it is not being used 
in the way it is used in ordinary discourse, namely, in the sense 
in which we should say that we “ have conclusively established ” 
that there is a pen on my desk if we have looked at it, felt it, and 
used it in various ways. Mr. Braithwaite seems to be aware of 
this fact; he writes: “ There is a clock on my mantelpiece now 
is not strongly verifiable. In ordinary language it is natural 


1A, Ambrose, “ Finitism and ‘The Limits of Empiricism’”, MIND, 
vol. xlvi, no. 183, pp. 383-384. 

2“ Propositions About Material Objects ’’, p. 273. 

3 Ibid., p. 273. Italics my own. Also, Language, p. 23. 
4L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4. 1 
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to say that I verify this proposition by looking. But this is not 
Ayer’s strong sense of verification.”1 It would appear thus, 
that Messrs. Ayer and Braithwaite intend to use it unnaturally 
in such a way that nothing we could conceivably do would be 
sufficient to verify conclusively a f-statement. This usage of 
“conclusively verifiability ” is not merely unnatural but also 
senseless. And if it is senseless I do not see that “ weakly veri- 
fiable ” has sense in their usage ; nor do I see how Mr. Braith- 
waite could hope to give an account of “‘ a ‘ weaker ’ verification 
of material object propositions ” in terms of “ strong verification 
in my experience ”.? 


1“ Propositions About Material Objects’, p. 273. Italics my own. 
2 Ibid., pp. 272-273. 
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Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, Vol. 11. By C. D. Broan, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. Cambridge University Press, 1938. Pp. Ixxvi 
+ 513; 514-796. 45s. 


‘I HAVE now completed my task of building a mausoleum and 
composing an epitaph for McTaggart’s philosophy. It is somewhat 
depressing to stand by the grave of such high hopes and such eager 
intellectual effort.’ With these remarks Prof. Broad begins the 
brief last paragraph of his immensely long and extremely thorough 
examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy. I have the impression 
that the second remark I have quoted might come as a surprise 
to anyone who had read only Broad’s Examination without having 
either known McTaggart or read his own writings, especially the 
last chapter of Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, the last chapter in 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, and the two essays, ‘ Dare to be 
Wise ’ and ‘ Mysticism.’! If this impression be correct, I think it 
suggests the one respect in which Prof. Broad’s masterly exposition 
and devastating criticism of McTaggart’s metaphysics still leaves 
room for something more to be said in appraisal of McTaggart. To 
this point I shall return at the end of this review. 

I believe that the first duty of a reviewer is to indicate to possible 
readers what the book under review contains ; the second duty is 
to add such criticisms as seem to the reviewer both effective and 
important. In the present case neither of these duties is at all 
easy to perform except in a very superficial manner. Those who 
have read the first volume of Broad’s Examination will know roughly 
what to expect. I do not advise those who have not read the first 
volume to embark upon the second until they have done so. This 
second volume corresponds to the second volume of The Nature of 
Existence ; like the first volume it is considerably longer than the 
book upon which it is a commentary. This, as Broad points out, is 
only to be expected. ‘I am’, he says, ‘really giving the reader 


' three works bound in one volume. One is a restatement of 


McTaggart’s own doctrines, together with a suitable notation for 
expressing them. Another is a criticism of those doctrines. And 
the third is an independent discussion of most of the fundamental 
problems which McTaggart treats ’ (p. xxii). He might have added 
that the bulk is increased by a most valuable ‘ Analytic Table of 


1 Philosophical Studies, edited by S. V. Keeling. 
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Contents ’ running into seventy pages. Strictly speaking the ‘ three 
works’ that Broad enumerates are not bownd in one volume but 
they may be said to comprise one book in that the restatement of 
McTaggart’s doctrines, the criticism, and the independent discussions 
are intermingled. Thus this volume does not contain any starred 
discussions in the fashion of vol. I of the Examination. This is, on 
the whole, an improvement from the point of view of construction. 

The Ezamination is not in the usual sense a commentary ; 
McTaggart’s order of exposition is not followed whilst the ‘ restate- 
ment’ not infrequently departs very considerably from the original. 
For example, having expounded McTaggart’s theory of the corres- 
pondence of different inclusion series, Broad says: ‘ The reader will 
find my statement of the theory very different in detail from 
McTaggart’s. But I have no doubt whatever that I have stated 
clearly and correctly what McTaggart had in mind’ (p. 370). This 
is only one of many examples that might have been chosen to illus- 
trate the commentator’s belief that he can improve upon the original 
statement. Sometimes Broad begins by discussing the subject in 
his own way and then applies the results to McTaggart’s theory. 
These restatements are never tendencious nor indulged in for the 
sake of polemical victories. Broad’s intention throughout is to 
make McTaggart’s own theory as intelligible and consistent as he 
can; he has not any desire to substitute a theory of his own. 
Whether McTaggart would have been willing always to accept 
these restatements I have no idea; I imagine that, for the most 
part, he would not have found reason to believe that his views had 
been misrepresented. I suspect, however, that McTaggart would 
have disliked Broad’s exposition of what he has said about love. 
Perhaps it is only I who dislike it and thus believe it to be seriously 
defective. I do not think that on this topic any reader of the 
Examination can afford to neglect McTaggart’s own account. Again, 
I wonder whether McTaggart would have accepted Broad’s intro- 
duction of continuants and occurrents in his exposition of McTaggart’s 
theory of the nature of selves and of self-knowledge. I could wish 
that Broad had said more about what he understands by “a con- 
tinuant ” and its “ history”. With Broad’s criticism of McTaggart’s 
doctrine of the self I am in agreement. He shows that it is not 
clearly stated by McTaggart and that further he wavered between 
two theories which he did not clearly distinguish. Moreover, he 
did not himself deal at all adequately with the ‘ Bundle Theory ’ 
of the self. | Broad has, in my opinion, little difficulty in showing 
that ‘ McTaggart’s own theory of the self is, in certain respects, very 
much more like the Bundle Theory than many other theories on this 
subject are’ (p. 181). Nevertheless, I feel sure that McTaggart 
would not have admitted this criticism although he would, no doubt, 
have seen the justice of it in the light of what he actually said. 
Whether he could have restated his own doctrine so as to meet these 
criticisms is, in my opinion, extremely doubtful. 
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Some of the unclarity in McTaggart’s exposition of his own doctrines 
and some of the confusions in his arguments are undoubtedly due 
to his unfortunate use of the words “ perception” and “ parts”. 
This consideration brings me to another point in which Broad seeks 
to improve upon McTaggart’s statements. He introduces several 
differences of terminology. McTaggart used the word “ percep- 
tion” in a very wide sense and in a very unusual manner. This 
usage is undoubtedly confusing. In the wide sense McTaggart 
used “ perceiving ” as exactly equivalent to Russell’s use of “ being 
acquainted with’, as confined to particulars. Broad substitutes 
‘the artificial term Prehension for “ perception’? when used in 
McTaggart’s extended sense’ (p. 4). This seems to me to be a 
decided advantage. The term “ perception ” can then be restricted 
to the case of sense-perception. Broad is scrupulously careful to 
remind the reader, at all important parts of the exposition, that 
“* prehension ” and “ prehend ” are his words and not McTaggart’s. 
He also substitutes “ particular ’’ for ‘‘ substance ’’, as in the first 
volume of the Examination. 

To clarify his exposition of ‘ Ostensible Selfhood and Ostensible 
Prehension’ (chap. xxxi) Broad introduces some further useful 
terminology. His frequent use of the now fashionable word “ osten- 
sible’ is an example. ‘ Everyone ’, says Broad, ‘ when not actually 
philosophising, believes that there are coloured particulars, moving 
particulars, material particulars, etc. I am going to call such 
characteristics “ostensibly exemplified”’’ (p. 6). Since McTaggart 
(in common with many other philosophers) held that it is impossible 
that such characteristics should belong to any particular, and since 
he admitted that a datum may be perceived as having the quality red, 
for instance, it is convenient to speak of such qualities or character- 
istics, as “ostensibly perceived”. Again, since McTaggart held 
that perceptions (which Broad calls “ prehensions”’) are the only 
cogitations which fulfil the requirements of determining corres- 
pondence and are, therefore, the only cogitations that could exist, 
it is convenient to be able to speak of certain kinds of ostensible 
cogitation. Further, in order to deal with McTaggart’s theory of 
the timeless series which are misprehended as events, Broad intro- 
duces two new terms, “w-prehensions”’ and “ r-prehensions ”. 
The word “ w-prehension ” is used to designate a prehension which 
is a secondary part in a determining-correspondence hierarchy in 
which the relation is that of prehension to prehensum. Certainly 
“ w-prehension ” is a much less clumsy phrase than “ determining- 
correspondence prehension ” which it is used to replace. The symbol 
“q@” is, as Broad says, appropriate, since w-prehensions always 
come at one end of the timeless series which are misprehended as 
series of events and they appear sub specie temporis to come at the 
latter end of time (see p. 206). The symbol helps us to keep this 
point in mind. Broad uses the term “ r-prehensions ”’ for prehensions 
that are not w-prehensions. Here, again, the choice of the symbol 
is very suitable. 
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Broad has further invented a notation that is less difficult to 
follow than McTaggart’s notation ; he has also done what he can 
to clarify the exposition by means of illustrative diagrams. At the 
end of his chapter dealing with the complete correctness of w-pre- 
hensions Broad says: ‘ I cannot end this chapter without once more 
expressing my admiration at McTaggart’s power to excogitate and 
to carry through such an elaborate argument without diagrams and 
with his own imperfect notation’ (p. 397). I am aware that some 
philosophers hold that even a carefully devised and appropriate 
notation is worse than useless since they hold that whatever needs 
to be said can be better said in good, clear English. This, in my 
opinion, is not the case. Moreover, McTaggart himself used— 
though sparingly—a special notation, and his notation is not well 
devised for the purpose of conveying his arguments to others. I 
think that Broad is justified in claiming, as he does, that his ‘ state- 
ment of McTaggart’s theories, illustrated with diagrams and provided 
with a convenient symbolism, is much clearer than his [McTaggart’s] 
own’ (p. Lxxii). 

Finally, Broad’s restatement involves a different order of treat- 
ment from that adopted by McTaggart. He states first certain 
psychological and epistemological doctrines which are logically 
independent of McTaggart’s characteristic principles, such as the 
endless Divisibility of Particulars, the Principle of Determining 
Correspondence, and the Unreality of Time. He then deals with the 
doctrines that depend upon these special principles. This order has 
the merit of bringing together McTaggart’s destructive theory of 
Time and his constructive theory of the real basis of temporal 
appearances. Even with this rearrangement it is frequently 
necessary to refer the reader to discussions that come later in the book. 
Few people, I think, could understand McTaggart’s main contentions 
or properly appreciate the imposing structure of his system, if they 
were content to read The Nature of Existence only once. Broad’s 
exposition certainly does a good deal to decrease the difficulties of 
understanding. Even so I found it necessary to read nearly the 
whole of his bulky volumes at least twice, and then to collate some 
sections with others. In spite of the fact that Broad makes few 
references in this volume to vol. I of the Examination, I found it 
desirable to re-read certain chapters in the first volume and once 
more to study (more carefully than I had done before) Book V, 
in which Broad showed conclusively that the principle of Deter- 
mining Correspondence is completely unproved. 

Although McTaggart claimed to have established a good deal 
that he believed to be important without using the principle of 
Determining Correspondence, yet it must be admitted that the 
system as a whole and the most characteristic doctrines in it depend 
upon that principle. Consequently, the collapse of the main support 
of the system considerably lessens the importance of McTaggart’s 
constructive metaphysic. Nevertheless, Broad has undertaken to 
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‘examine ’’ McTaggart’s philosophy, and he carries out this under- 
taking with the utmost thoroughness. The following passage is 
typical of Broad’s procedure : ‘I conclude, as the result of these 
criticisms [contained in chap. xxxi], that McTaggart has failed to 
prove that every secondary part in a hierarchy, in which the 
determining-correspondence relation is that of prehension to pre- 
hended object, must be a prehension of its object as either a self or 
an w-prehension as the case may be. Henceforth I shall grant him 
this conclusion for the sake of continuing the discussion,’ but I regard 
it as quite unproven’ (p. 221). A few pages later Broad contends 
that McTaggart ‘has produced no conclusive reason, even on his 
own principles, for the conclusion that no particular is really material 
and that no particular is really sensal’ (p. 249). In my opinion 
Broad’s contention is justified. But in that case the bottom is once 
more knocked out of McTaggart’s construction. With regard to 
various theories maintained by McTaggart we are told that the 
theory ‘as it stands’ is ‘a most unholy mess’; or, again, that 
some problem with which McTaggart has been ‘ wrestling so in- 
geniously ’ is ‘even on his own principles, a mare’s nest’. But 
Broad does not content himself with these devastating criticisms ; 
he proceeds to demolish each inhabitant of the mare’s nest in turn. 
To abridge his arguments is impossible ; further criticism is not 
called for. In the ‘ Retrospect’, which concludes his book, Broad 
says: ‘I hope I have now made it quite clear that none of 
McTaggart’s more characteristic conclusions have been established 
by his arguments, and that some of them are most unlikely to be 
true’ (p. 786). This must, I think, be granted. It could have 
been granted long before Broad reached the end of Part I of this 
volume. 

That being so, it becomes of some interest to inquire why Broad 
has thought it worth while first to restate, and then to demolish bit 
by bit, arguments intended to support a system that had already 
been destroyed. In his Preface he says that he has spent five years 
‘in wrestling with McTaggart’s system and putting the results into 
writing ’ and he declares that the wrestling has been ‘ both pleasant 
and intellectually profitable’. Hence the significance of the 
sentence I italicized in my quotation from page 221. The discussion 
must be continued, even by granting a conclusion that has been 
disproved, in order that this intellectual profit may be reaped. 
Certainly Broad has shown immense intellectual ability in these 
argumentative feats. I do not doubt that those readers who 
persevere to the end will likewise derive some intellectual profit, 
though to a smaller extent and duly proportioned to their own 
ability. My impression is that Broad’s main interest has lain in 
these intellectual exercises. I imagine (but in this I may well be 
mistaken) that he at no time entertained the ‘ high hopes’ beside 
whose grave he stands at the end. From this point of view I find 


1 My italics. 
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his final estimate of McTaggart very interesting. ‘ How high’, 
asks Broad, ‘ should McTaggart be placed in the class of constructive 
metaphysicians ?’ He replies: ‘In respect of virtuosity I should 
place McTaggart far above any other metaphysician with whose 
works I am acquainted. He is scarcely ever obscure. We know, 
as a rule, exactly what his premises are and exactly how he claimed 
to prove his conclusions. And some of his flights of argument are 
so sustained and so ingenious and comparatively so free from formal 
fallacies that they must excite the greatest admiration. In this 
respect Leibniz is the only philosopher that I know of who can be 
compared with McTaggart’ (pp. 786-787). The argument is what 
matters and McTaggart’s arguments are so skilful and so detailed 
that they offer great scope to a critic of Broad’s ability. Again, 
Broad compares McTaggart with other philosophers ‘ who have 
denied the existence of time and asserted that reality is eternal ’. 
He finds the comparison much to McTaggart’s advantage. Philo- 
sophers who maintain this position ought surely to show how the 
appearances can be ‘saved’ in detail; they must show us what 
feature of the timelessly real corresponds to the main features of 
the ostensibly temporal. If we think of ‘ Bradley’s and Hegel’s 
constant practice of evading the issue’ we are impressed by the 
contrast with ‘ the infinitely ingenious and beautifully interlocking 
mechanism which McTaggart constructed in his theory of C-series ’ 
(p. 787). I think that this estimate of McTaggart’s skill is just. 
I also enjoy the ‘ ingenious and beautifully interlocking mechanism ’, 
having been helped considerably in my understanding of it by 
Broad’s discussion. 

Broad finally asks the question whether speculative philosophy is 
‘worth doing at all’. In answering this question he distinguishes 
between what may be called deductive metaphysics [this is not 
Broad’s term] and the attempt to construct a synoptic view bringing 
inte a single coherent system all that, at a given time, is ‘ then 
known or rationally conjectured about the world’. Of these 
attempts he cites the examples of Aristotle, St. Thomas, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, and Hegel; he believes that these attempts are ‘ among 
the greatest intellectual achievements of the human mind’. Com- 
paring McTaggart’s achievement with theirs he finds a certain 
“thinness”, due mainly to the fact that ‘ he knew little of science 
and he cared nothing for history’. I agree that anyone, knowing 
little of science and the humanities, will be foredoomed to failure 
if he attempts to achieve a synoptic view. But I am not at all 
convinced that what McTaggart aimed at can be correctly described 
as a ‘synoptic view’. He believed that the practical utility of 
metaphysics is to be found in the comfort it can give us. He was 
troubled by the general question of how much evil there is in the 
universe and what hope there could be that in the end the evil would 
be more than balanced by the good. This was his main concern. 
I believe, therefore, that he would not have been disturbed by 
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Broad’s accusation of “thinness”. ‘Except for certain valuable 
materials provided by his emotional life’, says Broad, ‘ there was 
little but straw to be cut by the exquisitely fashioned dialectical 
machinery of his mind’ (p. 790). For McTaggart, that exception 
is surely all important. He had ‘high hopes’; the consummation 
of these hopes was, he believed, only to be achieved if we can succeed 
in arriving at a belief in Idealism. The ingenious arguments, the 
eager intellectual effort, the patient construction of detailed proofs, 
the search for principles which—though not self-evident—are to be 
regarded as ultimate: all these are directed to the furtherance of 
these hopes. It was not intellectual virtuosity that encouraged 
McTaggart to assign the central place in his system to love, in the 
sense which ordinary people assign to that word. 

McTaggart’s philosophy, as everyone, I believe, would admit, 
combined assertions that are usually regarded as alien one to another. 
One such combination is worth noticing here. ‘ All true philosophy ’, 
he said, ‘must be mystical, not indeed in its methods, but in its final 
conclusions ’.1 And again, ‘none ever went about to break logic, 
but in the end logic broke him’.? Accordingly, McTaggart en- 
deavoured not to ‘break logic’; Broad has shown us that this 
endeavour has not been successful. In the end logic has broken 
McTaggart’s system. But, I am convinced, for McTaggart what 
was important was to use logic to establish his mystical conclusions. 
I do not feel that Broad has sufficiently emphasized this considera- 
tion. To do so was, perhaps, unnecessary for his purpose, but 
something remains to be said about McTaggart’s philosophy. 

I regret that I have been unable even to notice many of Broad’s 
criticisms. In particular I should like to have commented upon 
his discussion of quantity. But, since it must be admitted that 
McTaggart’s remarks about quantity are ‘an unholy mess’, the 
treatment of this topic belongs properly to what Broad calls the 
third of ‘the three works bound in one volume’, namely, his in- 
dependent discussions. It is hardly to be expected that ‘ three works’ 
of such importance should be reviewed within the space of one 
review. If we allow the restatement and the criticism of McTaggart’s 
doctrines to be taken as one work, then I suggest that an independent 
review is required to deal with the remaining work. I have deliber- 
ately confined myself to discussing ‘ Broad on McTaggart’. That 
is not to say that it is not eminently desirable that someone should 
review Broad’s own interesting theories.® 


L. Susan STEBBING. 


1 Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, p. 259. 

2 Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 292. 

8 Attention should be called to one misprint that might cause some 
momentary trouble. On page 309, lines 8 and 6 from bottom, ‘last 
should be ‘ first ’, and ‘ first ’ should be ‘ last ’. 
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From Morality to Religion. By W. G. p—E Burcu. London: Mac- 
donald & Evans, 1938. Pp. xxii + 352. 12s. 6d. 


ProF. DE Burcu in these Gifford Lectures has a very definite thesis 
to maintain. The all-important question of method in ethics, 
Kant has told us, is whether we are to take law or good as our 
fundamental conception. One type of theory, represented by the 
great Greek moralists, makes good fundamental and regards virtuous 
activities as ways of realising the good. The other type, of which 
Kant himself is the outstanding representative, and which has ob- 
vious affinities with religion, makes law or duty the fundamental 
conception, but believes that, in virtue of the moral order of the 
world, obedience to law will be somehow rewarded with good. 
Now de Burgh holds that in ethics neither of the two conceptions 
can be subordinated to the other. He regards them as autonomous 
and co-ordinate: each corresponds to a real and distinct feature 
of human activity—we recognise obligations and we strive after 
goods—and neither can be reduced to the other. There is thus 
a dualism within ethics which ethics cannot resolve, but it is re- 
solved when we pass “from morality to religion”: religion is 
the necessary complement or completion of morality. In the larger 
view which religion opens up duty passes into “‘ a service which is 
perfect freedom,” duty “is swallowed up in fruition of the good.” 
The scheme of the lectures is explained so clearly in the Preface 
that I cannot do better than quote the essential passages. ‘‘ The 
purpose of the opening chapter is to provide the basis for the en- 
suing argument, by making clear the real distinction between morality 
and religion as forms of rational activity. The next three chapters 
(II-IV) treat of a specific problem, that of the dualism of ethical 
ideals and types of life, according as conduct is regulated by con- 
sciousness of obligation or by desire for a rational good... . 
In Chapters V to VIII I pass to the approach from morality to re- 
ligion ; showing how ethical experience points directly to that of 
teligion for its fulfilment (V, the moral argument to theism), how 
religion provides a solution for the problem referred to above of 
the dualism of ethical principles (VI), and how, by enriching human 
nature with a new motive, it at once sanctions and transforms 
morality, by raising conduct to a higher plane (VII). In the eighth 
chapter I illustrate the influence of religion, and especially of 
Christianity, on secular morality, by the persistence of ideas of 
religious origin in a moral code that has declared its independence, 
and by the critical reaction of secular morality against the religious 
way of life. Thus far each chapter corresponds to one of the eight 
lectures in the Gifford course. In the concluding chapter (IX), 
I turn from matters of speculative thought to the actual conditions 
of our time, to show the bearings of the foregoing argument on the 
crisis that confronts the world to-day. Two essays dealing re- 
spectively with the ethical doctrines of Bergson and Croce, to which 
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frequent allusion has been made in the lectures, are included as 
Appendices.” 

In the first chapter we are concerned with the distinction between 
moral and religious experience. After stating that morality has 
to do with particular acts of will, the author emphasises two points : 
(1) that moral judgment is concerned with motive as well as act 
or intention, (2) that in morality “ reason is active as the directive 
principle of conduct.” In connection with the first of these con- 
tentions he criticises such writers as Prichard and Ross. No doubt 
most moralists would agree that a rigid separation of act and motive 
is untenable, and that in a complete moral judgment motive (if 
known) must be taken into account as well as the outer act, for 
differences of motive affect the inner meaning of acts that outwardly 
may seem exactly alike. Nevertheless there are elements of truth 
in the other view. de Burgh quotes from Muirhead the statement 
that “‘ we make a false start . . . when we take our departure from 
the good act instead of from the good man.” But to start from 


the good man is precisely what we cannot do. For who is the good - 


man? The man who does right acts. If, then, we cannot in- 
dependently determine (even if provisionally and incompletely) 
what acts are right, we simply go round in a circle. But this 
dmopia was solved long ago by Aristotle in Eth. II, iv. Again, 
the motives of other people have to be inferred from their acts. 
And lastly, motives must in the end be judged by the acts in which 
they issue: it would surely be too much to claim that thoroughly 
bad acts could be done from thoroughly good motives. The second 
contention, which I take to mean that in morality intelligence has 
been at work and not merely the emotions, is of course in agreement 
with the views of the great moralists. In the author’s account of 
religious experience he says things with which, it seems to me, the 
theologian could not agree (unless indeed he had himself been led 
astray by philosophy, as I suppose many have been). He says 
that “‘ while the essence of morality lies in prazis, that of religion 
lies in theoria,” and again that ‘“ Religion has its source and its 
goal in knowledge.” If knowledge were the goal of religion, there 
would surely be no distinction in principle between religion and 
metaphysics. The relation of religious knowledge to the goal of 
religion is more truly indicated, e.g., in the concluding words 
of the prayer of St. Chrysostom “granting us in this world 
knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 
The terms ‘life everlasting’ ‘salvation’ and the like denote the 
goal of religion; religious knowledge, or faith, is required to give 
substance to things hoped for, conviction of things not seen. 
“ Religious experience,” we are told, “. . . itself calls for inter- 
pretation by philosophy.” Does it? Surely it is for the theologian 
to interpret religious experience. Again, “the truth of religion 
and that of metaphysics are not two, but one.” No doubt all 
truth is one in the sense that all truth must be consistent. But 
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the truth of religion and the truth of a non-religious metaphysics 
are emphatically not one, but two. 

Chapters II and III state the two principles of duty and good 
respectively. Any full comment upon these chapters could hardly 
avoid going into too much detail. In Chapter II the author is in 
the main following Kantian lines, and his treatment of Kant has 
the merit of being much more sympathetic than English criticism 
(under Hegelian influences) used to be. He tells us that he has 
“ always felt a strong leaning towards the moral doctrines of Kant 
... rather than towards those of, say, Aristotle.’ It is one of the 
doubtful advantages of his ethical dualism, that he can make 
concessions to the Greek view in the sphere of good and yet reject 
it summarily in the sphere of duty. He says, e.g., that since ac- 
cording to the Greek view “ all desire was of good, it was impossible 
for a man voluntarily, with his eyes open to the light, to choose 
the bad’ ; and he adds “ of action sub ratione boni this is manifestly 
true.” But for him any corresponding difficulty, it would seem, 
in the sphere of moral action proper, simply does not exist. ‘‘ Men 
do habitually will the wrong, knowing it to be wrong.” . . . “‘ The 
blinding influence of passion may obscure the vision of the good, 
but the voice of duty sounds above the tumult, and when we 
disobey its dictate, we know that what we do is wrong.” This 
contrast seems to me much too sharply drawn. If passion may 
obscure our vision of good, why may it not also dull our hearing of 
the voice of duty ? And if we are going to bring in passion in this 
way, evil need not, even on the Greek view, lie in the choice of a 
lesser good, but in the overmastering of insight by passion. On 
the other hand, if passion means passionate desire of something 
that seems good, it would seem that the spheres of our two prin- 
ciples cannot be so separate after all: duty is in conflict with the 
desire of good. No one, of course, can deny the fact that men often 
do what in some sense they know to be wrong. But the interpreta- 
tion of the fact seems to me to involve the same kind of psycholo- 
gical problem as the Greek view does. If the voice of duty sounds 
so loudly, why does it not secure more attention? If a man sees 
clearly what is right and inwardly assents to its rightness, how is 
he able at the same time to will what is plainly opposed to it? His 
will would surely be divided against itself and unable to function. 

Towards the end of Chapter III (the details of which, as of Chapter 
II, I omit) the author qualifies the separateness of his two principles 
by indicating briefly how they co-operate in actual experience. On 
the one hand, moral goodness is itself a good, and, on the other, 
“it is a moral duty to be faithful to the vision of the good.” To 
me this seems not so much co-operation as alternate subordination 
of each to the other. On the one hand, moral goodness is in the 
last resort approved as a good; on the other, the good is no longer 
an object of desire but is sought as a matter of duty. (But de Burgh 
had already denied—in my opinion erroneously—the connection 
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between good and desire which I am here assuming.) Chapter IV, 
in which he seeks to show the independence of the two principles, 
thus becomes very important. 

Kant’s view, which subordinates good to law or duty, is dismissed 
—rather surprisingly—in a single paragraph of criticism. The 
ground is that goods may have an intrinsic value. “‘ The philosopher, 
the artist . . . will refuse to acquiesce in the subordination of 
theoretic goodness to moral praxis. It cannot be goodness gener- 
ally, but moral goodness only, that is dependent on obligation.” 
I suppose Kant might have answered that the philosopher’s desire 
and pursuit of knowledge are subject to moral criticism, but in any 
case Kant’s bonum consummatum was not a thing that could be 
attained in this life or by the individual’s exertions. With the 
dismissal of Kant’s view there remains only the alternative that 
duty can be referred to good. de Burgh states the general nature 
of this view very fairly. ‘‘ When you come to ask what justifies 
an obligation, the natural answer is: because it realises . . . good. 
That in acting from duty you have no thought of the good your 
action serves is quite a secondary matter. The motives in each 
case are certainly different ; but the real problem is that of justi- 
fication, and an obligation can always be justified by an appeal to 
good.” 1 The most important form of the view, in the author's 
opinion, is one (developed in recent ethics) which would connect 
good or value with duty by means of an intermediate conception of 
what ‘ought to be’ (Seinsollen). Ideal values have a claim to 
exist—they ought to be—and therefore, when they are apprehended 
by an agent capable of giving them existence, they impose on him 
an obligation : he ‘ ought to do’ what in him lies to give them exist- 
ence. It is hardly necessary to go into the details of de Burgh’s 
criticism of this rather artificial theory. His main point is that 
the ‘ ought to be’ is a mere metaphor if separated from the ‘ ought 
to do.’ Suppose X to be the non-existent value. Then the ‘ ought 
to be’ may mean (a) that we should like the existence of X, or 
(8) that we think the existence of X would be better than its non- 
existence. But these are mere valuations, subjective or objective 
as the case may be; they do not in themselves involve any obliga- 
tion. de Burgh’s own position is not wholly clear to me: he says 
that “desire stirred by apprehension of good is spontaneous, not 
commanded,” but he also says that the desire “‘ has authority over 
against other [lower] desires,” and adds that “the presence of 
counter-desire may, of course—and probably will—give rise to the 
further sense of obligation.” I don’t see any need for the intro- 
duction of authority and obligation. If the agent really sees X 
to be better than Y, he will choose X. At the end of the chapter 
de Burgh definitely connects moral goodness, or the doing of duty 


1 Sidgwick is named, among others, as a supporter of this view, but 
this is a mistake. Sidgwick’s ultimate intuitions of duty are quite inde- 
pendent of his view as to the nature of the good. ' 
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for duty’s sake, with good in Kant’s way. “It is difficult to realise 
the absoluteness of moral obligation without believing that the 
world is ordered on principles that are in harmony with the moral 
law.” 

Chapters V and VI are the central part of the whole argument. 
Chapter V restates the Kantian moral argument for the existence 
of God as follows: “ The consciousness of moral obligation, if it 
be not illusory, implies the reality of a moral order, and the reality 
of a moral order implies the existence of God as its author and sus- 
tainer.” This argument, however, is said to involve two difficulties : 
(1) Does the reality of the moral ideal necessitate the being of God ? 
(2) In ascribing goodness to God are we not guilty of anthropo- 
morphism ? The answer to the first question is that the connexion 
of ideals or values with actuality is made more intelligible if we 
think of them as existing, not in a ghostly realm of essences, but 
in the mind of an actually existing God. The answer given to the 
second question seems to me strange. “I shall argue,” the author 
says, “ that we have no right to affirm God’s goodness, apart from 
the evidence of religious experience.” The moral argument does 
not justify the assurance. If this is so, the moral argument seems 
to me to become quite worthless, for we need no argument to prove 
that morality is somehow grounded in reality ; morality is a fact, 
and there must therefore be in reality the real conditions of its 
existence. The author himself admits that the moral argument 
“is robbed of meaning unless we know also that God is good.” 
If the argument does not assert this, we are in fact simply misusing 
the words ‘ moral’ and ‘God.’ The religious argument (which in 
de Burgh’s view supplies the defect of the moral one) from the 
mystical experience of the love of God I will pass over as being 
one which it is rather for theologians to consider. 

As we are now passing to the more religious side of the argument 
I think it may be sufficient if I indicate briefly the bearing of the 
argument on ethics. Chapter VI has to show how religion enables 
us to resolve the dualism of ethical principles. “If a synthesis 
is to be effected at all, it can only be through recognition of the 
primacy of the good.” Morality, 7.e., the struggle to fulfil the law 
of duty, “ cannot be the final stage in man’s spiritual pilgrimage.” 
Now religion enables us to believe that the struggle is not wasted, 
and that man is destined for a higher life. Again, ‘“ the moral law 
is not, as Kant held, wholly self-imposed, but presupposes a source 
above the subject who acknowledges its unconditional authority.” 
“How can the law be grounded in the good? The answer of re- 
ligion is that it is binding on man, as the revelation of God’s intention 
for his rational creation.” As regards the other principle of good, 
religion enables us to believe that all the apparently separate goods 
find their principle of unification in the single goodness of God. An 
Additional Note explains shortly how in the author’s view religion 
helps us in dealing with such problems as moral evil and freedom. 
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Chapters VII and VIII are concerned with the ways in which 
religion influences morality and transforms it. Thus Green’s 
contention that “the forms of virtue, as defined by Plato and 
Aristotle, have remained essentially unchanged” is rejected as 
being “ in direct conflict ” with the view maintained in these chapters. 
“* Religious conduct, as exemplified in lives inspired by the ideal 
of Christianity, is characterised by a new and distinctive form, 
the love of man for God, foreign alike to Greek moral philosophy 
and to the secular humanism of the present day.” A good illus- 
tration of the author’s general contention is supplied by what he 
says in regard to the idea of ‘humanity.’ ‘‘ What meaning,” he 


asks, “can be attached to the term “humanity” if we disregard © 


its implications for religion? . . . We can conceive a man blind 
to any other-worldly vision, yet sacrificing his all... for his 
family, his country . . . but we cannot conceive him doing this 
for an abstraction.” ‘‘ Men should not talk in Christian language 
while repudiating every trace of Christian meaning.” There seems 
to me to be much truth in these contentions. In the latter part 
of Chapter VIII the author answers the criticisms against religious 
morality drawn from the wars, persecutions, superstitions, etc., 
that have accompanied the spread of Christian religion. At the 
end of his discussion he complains that ‘‘ when the cause is tried on 
ethical ground, the claims of religion stand little chance of a fair 
hearing. The appeal of religion is to the excellence and truth of 
its revelation rather than to the praxis of its adherents.” The 
suggestion here of a separation between “ideal vision’ and prazis 
seems dangerous, and not less so the statements in the concluding 
chapter that “it is the way of speculative knowledge alone that 
can bring salvation” and that “‘ morality is a vain refuge, if it be 
not grounded on the theoria of religion.”’ “ Speculative knowledge ” 
and “theoria’’ are very misleading expressions to use if what is 
meant is religious faith. In view of the original associations of 
the distinction between theoria and praxis it is rather surprising 
that our author should make so much use of these terms. 

Prof. de Burgh’s argument as a whole does not convince me, but 
I hope it is evident from the foregoing review of it (which might 
have been much longer) that the book is full of interest for readers 
who concern themselves with its subject. The book is also written 
in a way that holds our interest easily : the matter is well-arranged, 
the style clear and never prolix—which may be in part a result of 
the original lecture form. In book form the lectures might readily 
have been expanded, if the author had cared to do so, for when he 
has to refer to the views of other writers he reports them very 
briefly, takes for granted on the part of the reader a wide knowledge 
of the relevant literature, and omits or passes lightly over topics 
which he thinks have been sufficiently dealt with by others. 
Whether Prof. de Burgh’s readers agree with or differ from his 
argument, they can hardly fail to be impressed with the admirable 
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spirit which he shows throughout, candid, generous in recognition 
of other writers, ready to profit by criticism on his own views, and 
earnest in the pursuit of truth. 

The Index of the book is only an index of names, but the Table 
of Contents provides a very clear and full analysis of the argument 
and is most useful for reference. 

H. Barker. 


Interpretation in Teaching. By I. A. Ricnarps, Litt.D. London : 


Kegan Paul, 1938. Pp. xxii, 420. 18s. 


THIs very interesting book had its beginning, like Dr. Richards’ 
earlier ‘ Practical Criticism’, in an educational experiment. We 
are all supposed to have learnt to write and to read before we reach 
the University ; but, in words which the author quotes from Cole- 
ridge, the pen may be ‘ the tongue of a systematic dream—a Somnilo- 
quist ’, and we may do most or all of our reading no less dreamily, 
never coming to any close grips with what is being said. At 
Cambridge in 1935, to a class of some 200, Dr. Richards presented 
exercises in such forms as ‘ Read the following two passages, and 
comment on the second passage as a criticism of the first’: ‘ Discuss 
the following as doctrine and as argument’: ‘ Distinguish between 
the uses of ‘IS’ in the following sentences, and say which, if any, 
of the sentences you take to be true by definition’. The resulting 
‘protocols’ are often surprising, yet I imagine that few readers of 
the book would guarantee their own ability to do much better. In 
most of its pages, Dr. Richards is discussing selected scripts, and 
giving his own comments on the passages set; and in the end we 
find we have considered a large range of the problems with which’ / 
a reformed Rhetoric, Grammar, and Logic would have to deal. Not 
that he would have these sciences, however far reformed, introduced 
as sciences into ordinary education. The student’s work ‘is to 
interpret, not to discourse on interpretation. ... Our aim... is 
not to produce Logicians, or Grammarians, but sound thinkers and 
clear writers, a different thing altogether. But subject to this 
caution . . . a training in Rhetoric, Grammar and Logic, as Arts 

... 18 what is most needed. It may especially take the place 
of much of the unchecked perusal and undirected scribbling in 
which time is now spent’ (p. 11-12). 

Dr. Richards stresses the point that the purpose of such exercises, 
and of the exercise of discussing them, is to assist actual thought to 
become conscious of its own doings : to make it better able to retrace 
its own performance as in a slow-motion picture, and so to criticise 
and improve itself. They are exercises; not models ;—‘ we can 
use lenses in studying vision without recommending that everything 
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be seen through a microscope all the time’ (p. vii). (‘ Confusion 
naturally ensues if what is seen through a lens is mistaken for the 
naked eye appearance’, and we may sympathise, as Dr. Richards 
himself sympathises, with the protocol-writer who remarks (p. 259) 
“May I say that since I started this course I have found myself 
unable to understand English.’) But ‘ to discover once that we have 
tricked ourselves, that we have mistaken two very different ideas 
one for the other, neglected an obvious qualification, or merged our 
conclusion in one of our assumptions, is to win power for the future 
—dquite apart from whether we can or cannot describe later just 
what it was that we did wrong. This latter ability is another matter, 
calling for a different development of reflective control and, with 
most people, for a very specialised training. It may be valuable 
but is not so valuable as the capacity to think again, better ’ (p. 246). 
And ‘ to realise that a question has arisen and what it is, may be as 
positive a result.as to answer another question ’ (p. 249). ‘ Appeals 
to principles are very well—after the principle has grown into some- 
thing to appeal to. And so are right answers, theoretical analyses 
and demonstrations—after the learner has shaped in himself the 
terms in which they must be read’ (p. 170). 

Dr. Richards’ conception of language, penetrating his whole 
treatment and forming the basis of his guidance of students, is in 
more than one aspect a biological conception. Language is teleo- 
logical, and it is organic ;—not a sum of isolated words with fixed 
meanings, but a single living body in which the meaning of every 
word is influenced both by its setting amongst other words and by 
its context of past history in the mind of speaker and hearer, writer 
and reader (pp. viii, ix). A certain amount of crystallisation takes 
place within the bounds of technical language, and within the 
specialised occupation of argument and of ‘ strict proof’; but the 
characteristic life of speech is, and should be, far more fluid and 
flexible (pp. 256-257). The modern grammarian’s doctrine of usage 
resulted from a justified rebellion against the assumption of an 
a priort Divine Right of Names (p. 277), but goes wrong itself in 
two all-important respects. First, it still keeps too much of the 
idea of fixed separate meanings for supposed separate words. The 
grammarian’s phrase, ‘that general usage which settles the force 
and meaning of every word in the language’ should be altered to 
“those very general modes of employing the language which settle 
the forces and meanings of each word in its varying settings’ (pp. 
266-267). Secondly, the grammarians speak of ‘ good’ usage and 
‘ good writers’ with no explanation, as though the old divine right 
and arbitrary rule were still there in a different place ; whereas for 
the true organic and purposive conception ‘ the authors don’t pro- 
vide the standards, they exemplify them. There are general laws 
not unlike those of dietetics behind all better and worse in usage 
and only so far as an author exemplifies them is he good ’ (p. 268). 
* We can tell which is the best custom, when we meet it or hit on it, 
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only by using a standard with which custom has nothing directly 
to do, a standard that is not heaven-sent (unless yr ceavrov be 
heaven-sent) but resides in us, as the active principle of communica- 
tion, and is manifested in our developed skill with words’ (p. 278). 

In this book and elsewhere, Dr. Richards has done pioneer work 
of the most inspiring kind in devising means of helping students to 
the freedom of their mother-tongue. He has done much to remove 
the reproach that University teachers do less than others to advance 
the art of teaching. In the particular region now explored he has 
found that much of the difficulty for the teacher consists in proposing 
tasks which shall not be too difficult for the student. In so far as 
they are too difficult, they will merely repeat the effect of much of 
our present teaching in literary subjects by giving him ‘ endless 
opportunities to beat the air—usually with such vigorous and 
sustained gestures that he gets a Third Class Honours Degree’ 
(p. 108). The field of undue difficulty will be vast indeed for the 
best of human minds. ‘ Interpretation constantly responds to the 
pressure of imponderables. In all our reading we are controlled by 
considerations which we cannot formulate, however hard we try’ 
(p. 103). ‘What we must do is to separate as clearly as we can 
the points of interpretation that can be argued from those that 
cannot, and show why we leave some alone and argue others ’ (p. 104). 
To sum up from the point of view of the logician (p. 336) :— 


‘Words, following the thoughts they convey, vary their 
behaviour with their company, and, as no one is ever thinking 
of everything at once, or ever of one thing at a time only, words 
have no absolute ways. . . . So, a prudent and sagacious Logic 
uses a language inside the language and cares about the uses 
of only a few important words and about only a few of their 
senses. Then ordinary language-users complain that Logic is 
not helpful and condemn it as scholastic, out of touch with 
modern needs, and academic. A more venturesomeé, faith- 
ridden Logic—such as is sketched here—risks over-cultivating 
the meanings of too many words. It multiplies its distinctions 
to a point where their interaction becomes too complex for any 
man’s watching or control. Meanwhile it tends to say— 
against the prudent who weed and are exclusive—that words 
have more senses than we can find them in, and that ordinary 
unwatched thinking is really in much better order than we could 
admit, unless we allowed for these unmarked multiple shifts. 
If we knew what he was thinking, then what he said would not 
seem so silly, is its shy and tender-minded creed.’ 


This book seems to me to be admirable on the educational side, 
and convincing on the literary and linguistic side. I propose now 
to use my remaining space in argument about a couple of points in 
its final section on Logic. 
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(1) The main treatment of logic, as summed up on Dr. Richards’ 
Final Landing-Stage, is in line with the general bearing of the book. 
‘The Optative view of Definition ’ (which he espouses) ‘ makes the 
creation of the-things-to-be-thought-of . . . a matter of our choice 
—subject, however, always to the exigencies of communication, 
that is, the provision of sufficiently stable inter-verbal action. . . . 
By Definition things arise. . . . The eye—the intellectual organ that, 
in defining, determines the limits of things—is always altering. . . . 
But no one eye, no one creative outlook, settles anything. Like 
the words in a sentence, we are meaningless unless we take our 
senses from one another’ (pp. 395-396. Italics mine). I think 
that this is sound doctrine, and that the way of picturing is helpful. 
I find the same helpfulness and common-sense in another passage 
a few pages earlier, which should enable the beginner to recover his 
footing after some difficult discussion of the use of ‘ concrete’ and 
abstract :— 


‘Suppose we are thinking of a bit of chalk. . . . The more 
completely we take note of it, and of everything that has to 
4 with it, the more concretely (in this sense) we will be thinking 
of it. 

‘Instead we may, for convenience and according to our pur- 
pose, set aside some of these innumerable possible aspects of 
it. If we only care for it as something to use on a blackboard, 
we think of it as just a bit of chalk. If we are chemically 
interested in it we think of it as calcium carbonate. Or, going 
a step further, we can think of it as a solid, or finally as just 
a thing. These may (in one sense) be said to be progressively 
more abstract ways of thinking of it. We have left out more 
and more of its distinctive properties. 

“There are clearly innumerable ways of abstracting. For 
example, we can think of this bit of chalk as being yellow, as 
being coloured, as being visible, as being able to be perceived 
by the senses, as being able to be thought of. This is another 
way of leaving out its distinctive properties. It will be noticed 
that these two ways of abstracting seem to end at the same point, 
the point at which we are merely thinking of it as a something. 
. . . This is the most highly abstract sort of thinking and it is 
evident that so far from being difficult, highly abstract thinking 
is extremely easy. . . . 

‘, . . The mind is primordially abstractive ; of whatever it 
handles, it takes some aspects and omits others, and the distinct 
things it thinks of are from the beginning themselves products 
of abstraction ’ (pp. 380-381). 


This is not an exhaustive account of the possibilities of thought, 
but it is clear and true so far as it goes. The point that specially 
interests me is that the chalk is recognised as being a thing or @ 
something, a being or an entity, no less truly than it is calcium 
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carbonate: and its properties are recognised as truly there in it: 
part of it or belonging to it: there for us to attend to or to exclude 
from our attention. Now I find it difficult to fit this together with 
a doctrine or a way of picturing put forward on some neighbouring 
pages. On page 347 Dr. Richards gives a list of words, including 
Thing, Being, Entity, Property, Quality ; and says of them that 
they are ‘ logical machinery ’ or ‘ verbal machinery ’! (p. 353). We 
cannot provide information, he says, about ‘ a thing ’ or ‘ a property ’ 
as we can about ‘a man’ (p. 355). We can only bring out relation- 
ships among the terms themselves, between one bit of machinery 
and another bit. ‘ They are dissecting instruments ’ (p. 355): ‘ they 
are not names for things in the fashion in which other words are 
names for things’ (pp. 356-357). ‘ Logical machineries . . . are 
modes of apprehension (mental forceps), not things we grasp’ 
(pp. 391-392). The author represents them here, in short, as an 
apparatus between us and the landscape, whereas on pages 380-381 
there seemed no difficulty in recognising them as integrally part of 
the landscape itself. The two conceptions are brought together, 
surely with startling effect, on page 415, where we are told that 
‘2 plus 2 = 4 applies to units and to things only as far as they are 
units. And a unit is a logical machine.’ 

I know that there are famous puzzles which have led to the 
bringing in of this doctrine of logical machinery and empty words. 
But if the author feels that he must introduce it, I am sure he ought 
to give the novice much more help towards reconciling it with his 
other picture. It is a very difficult doctrine, and Dr. Richards has 
no scruple in requiring sudden extensions, as when he remarks 
casually on page 357 that ‘ universe’ and ‘ space’ and ‘ time’ are 
also bits of logical machinery. I wish we might be allowed to shift 
the machinery-idea to a different place. We have a habit or device, 
let us say, of distinguishing certain shapes or patterns in our field 
of view, as an aid to its study and to finding our way about. This 
habit we may call a mechanism of our activity of thought, while the 
pattern concerned may be allowed to be in the field no less than 
features of other kinds. We need not suppose that it can exist in 
isolation. ‘To ask about any of these words’, says Dr. Richards, 
‘the questions which we rightly ask about other words, is, in 
Dodgson’s parable, looking at the grin without the cat’. This 
analogy is acceptable, for the grin was in the cat. It was not a pair 
of forceps for cat-handling. 

I suspect that Dr. Richards clings to the doctrine I find so trouble- 
some, largely because of the enmity with which he has always pursued 
one of the terms on his list ; the term ‘ universal’. He cannot bring 
himself to dispense with a conception which enables him still to 
maintain that a universal is an empty word. ‘ We may recognise 


; : Pp. 347 and 353 seem to make the words the machinery, but 392 says 
Logical machines are not themselves words’. This may be a legitimate 
shift, and I have not pressed the discrepancy. 
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universals to be logical machines and thus harmless ’, is his parting 
shot (p. 391, note), ‘and yet note the distortions that metaphysical 
beliefs in them induce. In this they are like ghosts—to be feared 
though not believed in.’ 

(2) The other passage I wish to discuss occurs in the course of an 
argument on the general subject of Definition, and I shall extract 
it from its setting. I quote from pages 387-390. 


‘The technical sense of “ definition’ which Miss Stebbing 
recommends is described as follows: “Two expressions are 
used, so related that the one is equivalent to the other. . . .” 
. . . An expression, for the logician, is a word or group of 
words (or a mathematical or logical symbol). . . . The important 
point for him should be, how is he to prevent his definitions (in 
this sense) from remaining merely a circular system of more or 
less complex equivalent symbols? In other words, how is he 
to get them to apply to anything? For if, when we define a 
word, we merely supply an equivalent group of words for it, 
then the question ‘“‘ What is this word’s sense here?” just gets 
bandied about through the vocabulary and is not answered until 
and unless we apply some other mode of definition in answering 
it. The question is rarely if ever, ““ What other words could 
I use instead?” . . . It is, “ What sort of thing does this word 
stand for ? ” or “‘ What should I understand by this word”. . . . 
The “ equivalent expression”’ mode of definition (the logical 
mode) only does the work that both the logician and the general 
public require definitions to do when, at very many points, it 
links up with modes of defining of another sort. Unless verbal 
expressions are equivalent at certain points with other things than 
words, definition remains merely a system of verbal manipula- 
tions unable to answer the reasonable and necessary demands. 
. . . An understanding . . . of how verbal definition links up 
with other modes of definition is supremely important. . . . 

‘ What we have to do is to extend the senses both of “ equi- 
valent ” and of “ expression” and then Dr. Stebbing’s process 
of definition becomes a special case of a more general process. 


We can also then take account of the articulation of words and 


meanings with life and action in a fashion which Logic too 
often forgets to do. But not all logicians leave that problem 
out; W. E. Johnson, for example, included it by recognizing 
what he called ostensive definition, that is, ‘‘ the act of indicating, 
presenting or introducing the object to which the name is to 
apply’. In brief by pointing to it, with our finger or with a 
glance. That is the fundamental mode of definition, as we all 
know if we are beginning to learn a language. The word 
thereby becomes equivalent to the pointing. . . . This extends 
“expression ” to include any act whatever that may be found 
(in a given setting) a useful way of indicating the sense of a 


word. ... This extension of “expression” also establishes © 
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that wide and varied articulation between language and life 
that Logic sometimes leaves in such mystery. Indeed, if language 
were not being incessantly controlled by extra-linguistic, non- 
verbal, definitions, and if words were not constantly equivalent 
to acts, it would soon lose all touch with anything, and simul- 
— we would all lose intellectual touch with one another. 

. There is then nothing lost but everything to be gained 
by using different sorts of definition for different purposes, or 
giving the word “ definition ” various senses, provided we know 
and can make clear if need be to others what we are doing. 
That making clear will be itself a process of defining, of showing 
how we are proceeding. To put the matter in these terms is, 
I believe, a good way of dissipating the obstructive mystery 
about definition that is so daunting.’ 


I agree with the last paragraph, and I agree that different ways 
of explaining can profitably be used to check and supplement one 
another. But there is something wrong about the position given 
to pointing. Why should manual movement be action and oral 
movement not? and why should our perception of the manual 
movement be more fundamental, more articulated with life, than 
our hearing a word spoken or seeing it in print? W. E. Johnson’s 
phrases leave the impression of a unique conclusiveness in ‘ the act 
of indicating, presenting or introducing the object’, only because 
they have led us automatically to picture the manual action as 
successful ; to assume that the introduction has clicked. But that 
this does not necessarily happen, even when the presenting takes 
the full form of bringing into physical contact, we may realise if we 
recall Helen Keller’s history of the revelation which broke on her 
at six years old. The hand of the blind and deaf child was held 
under the running water by the teacher who went on patiently 
spelling ‘ water’ into the other palm, and this continued for some 
moments (I write from memory) before the momentous burst of 
comprehension came that the two presentations belonged together ; 
that things had names. In this case, and in the subsequent few 
hours that were packed with long-deferred linguistic acquirement, 
ostensive definition was certainly the only plan that had a chance 
of making the situation clear. In cases of a different kind there 
would be no chance by this means, and then we often resort, exactly 
as Dr. Richards himself resorts at an early point in the passage 
quoted, to saying ‘ In other words. . . .’ If on those lines we manage 
to find combinations of words that the hearer understands, then we 
have achieved something as fundamental, and as fit to be articulated 
with the rest of life, as a successful ostensive definition could achieve 
elsewhere. One method of explaining is as good as another in so far 
as it succeeds. 

I shall return to this in the course of some fuller discussion. For 
Dr. Richards has raised a question which in its general form is apt 
to turn, as he says, into a daunting and obstructive mystery. ‘ How 
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are we to get from words to things?’ At a certain point, half- 
dreaming, the novice contemplates the enormous array of signs, in 
volumes ranged on many shelves ; signs elaborately interconnected 
—but how can the logician, or mankind, make the word-system 
connect with the thing-system ? If we judge that the short answer, 
‘By pointing ’, is inadequate, there can be no short answer. Yet 
we ought to do something if possible towards dissipating the mystery, 
and I offer a few comments as the best I can think of for helping the 
student. 

The first comment might be that we should begin by studying the 
primary movement: the way not from words to things but from 
things to words; the way language begins in the midst of life. 
‘ Here is something important ’, says the private mind that is starved 
if it is private: ‘ how shall I convey it ? how signify it?’ The answer 
in early particular cases (the mind having attained the right level of 
development) will be too easy and natural for the question itself to 
come to consciousness. A small child falls and cries—that may 
not be language yet, but if a well-wisher comes in sight we may 
observe the crying renewed as language—deliberately beginning 
again, till distressing-situation-and-pitiable-being has been success- 
fully conveyed. Or primitive chatter and gesticulation can abstract 
the bird’s call or the man’s peculiar wag of the head to stand for 
the bird or the man. We use for communication, in short, the 
principle that serves in handling an object or in glancing at it for 
guidance ; the principle that a selected part may give us as much 
as we need of a whole. In most of these dealings we presently 
discover further that we may add a detail; a handle or a mark; 
and that this can be used instead of a natural part. We bestow 
a name on a person, or a mountain, or a species of plant ; and then 
the use of the name gives our current thought its access to as much 
of the relevant complex as the moment requires. Thus the names 
deliberately given supplement the earliest signs ; and so on and so 
on. A world inhabited by man becomes enriched with a network 
or starwork of language, in which on the one hand every element is 
affected by all its neighbours, and on the other hand the ubiquitous 
roots and attachments go deep and wide into general reality, making 
light of original separateness. 

Now when we contemplate the extent to which a language develops 
and becomes conventionalised, and complicates itself and interacts 
with itself, there come moments at which it is easy to have the 
illusion that it might come loose and float off into the air. Someone 
asks an ordinary question, ‘Where does such and such a mark 
belong ?—what does the word mean ?’ and this may explode in the 
mind of a detached philosophising hearer into the question of an 
uncomfortable dream, How does any word manage to mean any- 
thing? It is at this point that it will be important to recall some 
such simplified history as the above, and to hold fast to the outcome 
of any historical reflection, as follows :—With all the legitimate 
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variation and shifting of meanings in a developed language, and with 
all the complex and elastic and ranging quality in its attachment 
to the rest of reality,! the attachment still remains infinitely multiple 
and distributed. Though we have not a rigid fastening of separate 
signs to separate things, like handles on jars or scorings on trees, 
yet the actual fastening of the sign-system still works through all 
its parts and details.2 The dream that language as a whole might 
come loose and float into isolation, is no more than a dream. We 
can ask for help in fastening a particular word or phrase, precisely 
because it feels loose in a general setting which, with its own elasticity 
in firmness, still remains firm. The fact that we can put our question 
in words is evidence enough of that firmness. Those interrogatory 
words, intelligible and understood, maintain their grip upon non- 
verbal reality. The daunting self-containment is not there. 

The best way to cure the particular looseness, in answering the 
question ‘ What is this word’s sense here ?’ will evidently depend 
on the nature of the case. Pointing or dramatising will help some- 
times, but its unaided use even where it is applicable is very apt to 
go wrong. The Direct Method of foreign language teaching cannot 
rest its defence on any claim that pure ostensive definitions are easy 
or secure. Their employment aided by guiding words, brought in 
from the firm regions which surround the gap, will often be valuable. 
(‘What does “spiral” mean?’ ‘A spiral movement goes like 
this.’) But most is done by words alone for the immediate need 
(always remembering, of course, that in a long-range view we find 
co-operation and mutual checking between language in use and all 
our other activities and experiences). We need a free hand, and 
‘substitution of equivalent expressions ’ is an inconveniently narrow 
account of what we do with words. A good dictionary is likely to 
give no single equivalent expression but a series of partial equivalents, 
and the convergence of several of these may be needed for answering 
‘what is the sense here?’ A commentator with more space will 
write round about; will qualify; will make connection with 
matters far distant. All this, not as an inferior substitute for an 
appeal to sensation, but because we are undertaking something far 
deeper and subtler than this could give us. ‘ Words are the meeting- 
points at which regions of experience which can never combine in 
sensation or intuition, come together ’.4 

By some such approach, I hope, we might dissipate or obviate 
the nightmare of a gulf growing between language and the world 


I say carefully ‘ the rest of reality ’, because the contrasting of ‘ words’ 
with ‘ real things ’ is one of the false paths which we must avoid. 

* A symbol, ‘ while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part 
of that unity of which it is the repesentative’. (I. A. Richards, ‘The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric’, p. 109; following Coleridge’s ‘ Statesman’s 
Manual’, Appendix C.) 

*It would be interesting to know how Dr. Richards would meet his own 
challenge on p. 388, to define ‘ express ’ or ‘ understand ’. 

‘I. A. Richards, ‘ The Philosophy of Rhetoric ’, pp. 130-131. 
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in which language exists. Our final step must be to deal with the 
separate and precedent history which we find for once brought 
clearly into the light in the childhood of Helen Keller. Retarded 
by exceptional conditions and therefore consciously known, here is 
the discovery of a representative language. Such discovery must 
take place somewhere in the early history of each of us; and now 
and then there arises the practical question, how to help a handi- 
capped mind to make it. There seems no answer except the typical 
reply of education—find the right stage of mental growth; make 
the conditions as easy as possible and the motive strong; and then 
wait for the miracle. Fortunately the miracle is of the kind that 
occurs in other connections many times in a normal life. After 
the preparation and patience comes the inspired interpreting, and 
then the verification and the following out. 

This is the best I can do, and I hope Dr. Richards may improve 
upon it. But if I have taken up too much space in this review 
with suggesting lines on which he might give us further assistance, 
I must excuse it as arising from appreciation of what he has given 
us in this book and in earlier writings. The English school at 
Cambridge is fortunate in its possession of so stimulating a teacher. 


HELEN WODEHOUSE. 
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Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By A. A. Bowman. Edited with 
a Memorial Introduction by Prof. Norman Kemp Situ. Vol. I, 
pp. xlviii+ 423; Vol. II, pp. xiii +438. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1938. 30s. 


Tue late Prof. Bowman’s Studies in the Philosophy of Religion is an inter- 
esting work, but its interest is more personal than philosophical ; judged 
as a body of evidence for the beliefs it was designed to establish it must 
be pronounced a failure. Prof. Bowman was too ardently worshipping 
by temperament and too habituated to a particular circle of religious 
beliefs and practices to maintain at the critical points in his argument 
a philosophical temper, and the method of exposition that he chose made 
it disastrously easy for him to conceal from himself that he was often assum- 
ing the conclusions that he set out to prove. 

After establishing, successfully enough but perhaps at too great length, 
his right to use the word religion in its normative sense, Prof. Bowman 
proceeds to trace the development of religion from its most primitive 
known forms to its completed concept; an enterprise that in its mere 
statement tacitly assumes that the completed, ideal meaning of religion 
is known, and not, as may possibly be the case, a faintly glimpsed and 
distant goal. It is evident that without the most careful preliminary 
discussion of criteria of significance and development such a scheme will 
have little value. Prof. Bowman does not altogether neglect to prepare 
the ground. He criticises Durkheim for too exclusive a concern with 
primitive religion, and the Enlightenment, rather superficially and with 
evident bias, for seeking the beliefs common to all religions. For his 
own part he favours the method of interpreting beginnings in the light 
of their later development and stresses what he calls the principle of 
transcendental realism which, however, seems to amount to no more than 
the contention that because the realisation of values or, at any rate, of 
moral values—as also the existence of religion—implies the existence of 
persons the good should be defined as, ‘‘ That which renders existence 
personal.” The root of religion, Prof. Bowman maintains, is the desire 
for life combined with an animistic view of Nature; this desire, however, 
only becomes religious when it has acquired an ideal element. But it 
would seem that at least three different desires with their associated 
value-judgments may be referred to: firstly, the desire, on conditions, 
to continue alive. This, though Prof. Bowman does not recognise it, 
is a form of the desire for a good or better state of affairs ; it implies one 
or more unspecified value-judgments, a beginning of ethics. Secondly, 
there is the desire to approve life, implying the value-judgment of religious 
optimism, that all life, or all being, is good. Thirdly, the desire for “ eternal 
life,” implying the judgment, that only an otherworldly life is good. Prof. 
Bowman to some extent admits these differences but hardly appears to 
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notice the risks of bringing together such different and even incompatible 
attitudes under the one phrase “‘ the desire for life.” 

Since, at first sight, all existence is by no means good, a problem and a 
distinction emerge. The problem is met in one of two ways, firstly, as 
by Job: since our ignorance leaves open the possibility that existence is 
good on the whole, therefore we can still assert that in fact it is so, 
Secondly, there is the answer of mysticism: all that we take to exist is 
illusion and therefore not relevant to the goodness of reality. Prof. 
Bowman is sympathetic. He has no epistemological objection to the 
familiar mystic principle that the knower is everything he knows or is 
aware of. But, nevertheless, he sees that the root motive of mysticism 
is self-expansion—though he does not use this expression: ‘I alone have 
value and reality’ ‘I am, I must be alone without a second.’ This is 
self-destructive because it becomes, ‘I am the world-ground, the whole, 
and all distinctions are illusory.’ The personal becomes the entirely 
impersonal, and because it does so, and because the mystic’s belief in his 
experienced transcendence of selfhood is plainly false, Prof. Bowman 
condemns mysticism as fatal to religion. However little one may sym- 
pathise with mysticism, one notices that it is assumed that religion must 
remain personal, and that other motives leading to the denial of the self 
are not noticed. For example, power worship, which is surely one of 
the roots of religion, tends to place all value and reality in the Power; 
and Prof. Bowman himself says on a later page: “‘ The thing that matters 
is not that the finite subject should continue to exist but that God 
liveth.” That he is able in the same paragraph to describe this worthless 
finite as “‘inexpressibly valuable in the eyes of God” hardly helps ; nor 
does a belief in the worthlessness of the human self allow, if true, a different 
state of affairs from mysticism, because the belief has a different motive. 
One may notice briefly Prof. Bowman’s attempt to show that so very 
personal a religion as Confucianism is impersonal; because his argument 
seems to amount to the contention that a person who is not defined by 
relation to a supreme divine being is not a person at all, and this assumption 
—for it is little if anything more—plays an essential part in his concluding 
argument for the validity of religion, and, indeed, one might say throughout 
his work. 

The distinction that emerges is that between the religious and the 
secular. ‘‘ The enfranchisement of the spirit in the world of religious values 
is at the same time the disenfranchisement of nature.” Essentially, as 
elsewhere explained, because man cannot relate himself in a personal 
way to nature. But another principle is almost immediately asserted : 
“Tt (anthropomorphism) commits the fatal error of deifying humanity,” 
and in the same paragraph, “‘ man necessarily places himself in a position 
of perpetual inferiority to the divine being.” 

In dealing with morality, Prof. Bowman condemns a naturalistic 
morality because it is without obligation, and a morality of motive be- 
cause it is left in the air ; in the latter case his argument seems to depend 
upon overlooking the relation of morality to goods which are not moral. 
Here, too, he assumes that persons must be related to a divine being and 
asserts that, “‘ The assumption we are making (of the existence of a divine 
Person) is one with which the concept of obligation stands or falls.” 
Later he says, in effect, that obligation means accountability to God. 
Other assumptions are that happiness cannot be obligatory, that 
morality without obligation (in his sense) must be hedonistic, that the 
moral end is integration. In the succeeding chapter we see still more 
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plainly that Prof. Bowman has lost sight of any distinction between the 
completed concept of religion and his own faith. He is much concerned 
to establish a difference in kind between moral progress and religious 
regeneration. He argues firstly that religious morality is far better be- 
cause it offers a sudden and complete transformation ; and then is content 
to meet the fact that the transformation does not take place, with the 
plea that the religious man is “credited” with perfect righteousness. 
Assumptions made here and in the preceding chapter, though nominally 
assumptions as to the meaning of religion, are in effect final, for they are 
not afterwards called in question. 

In Part IV, Prof. Bowman at length reaches the problem of validity. He 
devotes much space to arguments designed to show that subjects are not 
objects, that there are selves and that there is activity. The word object is 
used in at least three meanings: the epistemological object, the physical 
object, and with an ethical reference nearly equivalent to tool or means. I 
doubt whether Prof. Bowman was always clear that to prove something 
about the relation of selves to one of these kind of objects was not to prove 
it about the others. Prof. Bowman also contends that there are experiences 
which are not experiences of anything, and that an earlier appearance be- 
comes a later one so that he can say that present experience ‘“‘ comprises 
the total content ” of past experience. This, like the similar contentions 
in his paper, “ Spirit Time,” read before the Aristotelian Society, is designed 
to justify certain religious conceptions and would collapse with more ac- 
curate distinctions between objects, appearances (sensa or appearings) and 
acts of apprehension. To complete his argument Prof. Bowman requires to 
assert that the individual (justifiably) makes a claim to unconditional 
personal existence, that this involves as before, relation to God, and that 
God’s existence is established by the necessity for a universal subject, 
an idealist argument, though Prof. Bowman does not claim to be an 
idealist ; this may well be one of the points that he would have dealt with 
less abruptly if he had lived longer. 

Professor Bowman’s book is long and discursive. Enough has perhaps 
been said to show that he described and discussed life and the universe 
from the standpoint of his own faith, when he intended to give sufficient 
reasons for believing that faith to be true. One is left with the general 
impression that he hardly had'in mind among possible alternatives to his 
own creed, anything but some sort of behaviouristic naturalism with a 
hedonistic ethic ; a limitation which must have made his enterprise seem 
to him more hopeful that it was. 

It would not be fair to conclude without emphasising the fact that Prof. 
Bowman was throughout attempting to show that reason confirmed his 
faith and that to reason he was, unlike many of his contemporaries and 
successors, never consciously false. 

E. W. Epwarps. 


Ia question Platonicienne. Par Rent Scnarrer. Paris: J. Vrin, and 
Neuchatel: Secrétariat de lUniversité, 1938. Pp. 272. 60 fr. 
(French). 


Tus work consists of some valuable studies in the relation between form 
and thought in Plato’s writings. 

M. Schaerer begins by asking, Is there a Platonic question, and if so, 
what is it? He remarks that Platonism is, in its outlines, one of the 
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simplest of philosophies, and nevertheless Plato is the most exasperating 
of the writers of the ancient world. There is always something which 
prevents us from making a direct inference from the works to the author. 
The ground is strewn with the wreckage of systematic interpretations of 
Plato, and it is no use adding to their number. Nor are these studies 
intended as a complete guide to the Dialogues on their literary side, 
though such a work has still to be written and would be useful. They aim 
at an interpretation of the thought through the literary form, and vice 
versa. 

We will pass over the first third of the book, which consists of a review 
of some of the constant factors in the Dialogues—Socratic irony, question 
and answer, myth, digressions, etc. We then come to an interesting 
account of Dialectic. The method of Dialectic was really practised by 
Plato from the very beginning—indeed, taken over from Socrates. Plato 
also, in the later Dialogues, reduced it to theory, and this theory is the 
fulfilment and explanation of his practice. Dialectic starts as a criticism 
of common-sense beliefs, and its first effect is to prick the bubble of false 
opinion. The early Dialogues are quite negative: they simply make the 
reader conscious of his ignorance, by revealing to him a pair of contrary 
opinions. And as Plato sometimes took two Dialogues to develop such 
a contrast, nothing can be inferred from the fact that he sometimes seems 
to end in a positive solution. What is it, then, that first illumines our 
ignorance, and enables us to make a choice between such alternatives ? 
Plato replies that it is the knowledge of the Good. As the supreme 
standard of value, the Good makes it possible to select what is genuine 
and reject what is spurious. Having once viewed the Good, the dialec- 
tician can revisit the familiar world—he runs no risk of falling a victim 
to fresh illusions. 

A display of Dialectic is given in the latter part of the Parmenides. 
It shows us the method at an incomplete stage, when, as it were, the 
Sun has not yet risen. All possible opinions are considered—each in turn 
is taken as the “‘ hypothesis ”—but no preference or conclusion is stated. 
With this should be contrasted the more complete Dialectic of the Sophist 
and Statesman. On Plato’s first attempt to find a definition of the sophist, 
he finds himself in face of a baffling series of alternatives. Worse still, 
he is in grave danger of confusing the sophist with the philosopher— 
he knows that one lives in the region of not-being, the other in that of 
being ; but he is at first unable to distinguish these from each other. He 
seeks help, not indeed from knowledge of the Good (which does not figure 
in the Sophist), but from an examination of some of the most abstract 
Ideas. Knowledge then begins to supersede ignorance; truth is dis- 
tinguished from semblance, and the philosopher from the charlatan. 
Similarly in the Statesman the true ruler of men is, for a time, indis- 
tinguishable amid his imitators and rivals. The vision of the Good, 
contained here in the form of a myth, enables the distinction to be made. 
Thus in these Dialogues, and in the Phaedrus, a positive kind of Dialectic 
begins to make its appearance. The method which had been illustrated 
in the Parmenides was inconclusive and hypothetical; that practised in 
the Sophist has a direction and a purpose. 

There is, then, a theoretical scheme ‘‘ towards which all the Dialogues, 
whatever their length or importance, tend.” (1) The mind is at first in 
a state of illusion—+.e., sense-perception, or false or unjustified opinion. 
(2) By Dialectic it is elevated to the state of ignorance; it knows the 
alternative opinions, but cannot yet choose between them. (3) A third 
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stage is reached with the intuition of the Good, under one form or another. 
(4) The mind can then return to the object from which it started, and 
define it in so far as it is real. 

The reviewer has formed a most favourable opinion of this portion of 
the book, but he is doubtful whether Plato would altogether endorse 
this statement of his method. Surely Dialectic is not always a clear choice 
between good and bad, spurious and genuine—it is, no less frequently, 
a reconciliation of alternatives, each of which contains a part of the truth. 

This is, I think, well illustrated by Plato’s treatment of being and not- 
being. He does not get out of his difficulty by discovering a safe criterion 
of being or reality—but by acknowledging that being and not-being are 
inseparable. As the price of saying that X is, we must admit that in 
certain senses it is not. Similarly the method of division by dichotomy 
does not really involve a value-judgment, as M. Schaerer says it does. 
It simply enables the dialectician to say that there are two, or three, or 
more species of a genus. He may, of course, take more interest in one 
of these than in the remainder ; but he does not reject them in the light 
of his insight into the Good. Where, one may ask, is the Good mentioned 
in these dialectical Dialogues ? The real peculiarity of Plato’s treatment 
is that he regards the species of a genus as a pair of contraries, whose 
conflicting natures are reconciled in the genus itself. 

M. Schaerer does not, indeed, entirely forget that it is the function of 
Dialectic to find a reconciliation between opposites. He says rightly that 
Plato discarded the belief in simple Ideas, in favour of a belief in ‘‘ mixed ” 
entities, i.e., those which possese boii: “nity and plurality, and are divisible, 
but not to infinity. He says, again quite rightly, that according to 
Plato’s theory of definition in the Sophist and Philebus, the visible world 
is approached from above—the mind accomplishes “‘ une sorte de détour 
stratégique, lui assurant la victoire.’ The fault of the exposition given 
by M. Schaerer lies in his failure to see that Plato’s Dialectic, in this later 
phase, no longer requires the notion of the Good, or at least is not primarily 
concerned with it. He does not distinguish sharply enough between the 
two great phases of Plato’s thought ; he reads the later Dialogues in the 
light of a value-judgment which is not really there, and goes on to make 
a false contrast between the single-minded Dialectic of the concluding 
phase and the open-minded Dialectic of the earlier phase. 

The book also includes an interesting review of Plato’s esthetic theories, 
in relation to his practice as an artist. The Dialogues do not mirror ex- 
ternal life in its trivial details, but they do aspire to be “imitations ” of 
an ideal, and in this respect resemble the creations of Greek art. ‘In 
this sense the Dialogues are all poems and pictures; moreover, they are, 
and aspire to be, authentic philosophical tragedies.” Dialectic does not 
differ from art in that its creations stand on a higher plane but in the 
fact that the dialectician is ready to avow the inadequacy of the likeness 
he makes. “ Plato, then, conceived of philosophy as an art.” M. 
Schaerer amuses himself with the fancy of a “ philosophical painter.” 
Disdaining perspective and optical illusion, “‘ he will represent his model 
in as synthetic a way as he can, somewhat like the Egyptian frescoes 
which portray a complete man, as seen in profile and face-to-face (Laws, 
656-657). The true painter will consider his model from all angles ; he 
will rapidly encircle it; then, turning his gaze away from it, he will try to 
get an intellectual grasp of its complete essence. Next, taking this 
essence for the starting-point of his creation, he will try to impart to the 
canvas as much of it as it is able to receive.” 
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It is astonishing how the latest writers agree in trying to acquit Plato 
of hostility to art. In this country Mr. Tate and Prof. Collingwood have 
been proving that he did not mean the least harm to the poets ; we shall 
soon delude ourselves into believing that there is a vigorous justification 
of poetry and painting in the Republic. Obviously it is a fact that Book III 
differs widely from Book X, and is much milder; and again, some of the 
invective which Plato directs against “‘ poets’ might be directed against 
certain forms of poetry, not poetry as such. But he surely concludes by 
saying that he has no place at all for poetry other than “ hymns to the 
gods, and encomia upon good men”; and if he intended to allow his 
philosophers to paint or write poetry, either as a diversion or for instruction, 
this would be the place to mention it. As to his conceiving philosophy 
to be an art, and viewing his Dialogues as poems, there seems to be a double 
misapprehension. Firstly the Dialogues themselves are not, in the highest 
sense, philosophy ; Plato repeatedly says that the attempt to incorporate 
truth in writing is hopeless. Thus it could in no case follow that philosophy 
and poetry were similar. In the second place, Plato never suggests that 
his Dialogues are poems. He thinks that they belong to the genus za:dia, 
amusement ; but he does not say that the pleasure which they give is that 
proper to art. M. Schaerer, and likewise Mr. Tate, say that a philosopher 
acquainted with the Ideas would be able to imitate the essence of things, 
and so give xsthetic pleasure without misleading the intellect: Plato 
never hints that this is possible, and he definitely says that anyone who 
enjoyed knowledge would regard imitation as a waste of time. Prof. 
Collingwood says that Plato, in Book X, only means to dismiss imitative 
poetry, and that there remains much poetry which is not imitative. This 
may be verbally correct, but Plato’s argument in Book X affects poetry 
and painting as such; it is not only dramatic poetry, but poetry as such 
that he condemns as a degrading and mendacious activity. M. Schaerer 
speaks of an écrivain-philosophe; Plato of an eternal quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry, which is never likely to be settled. Stories—myths 
—there must of course be in his Republic, for they are required in the 
early education of the guardians ; and the authors of such stories are, in 
Book III, still described as poets. We can only suppose that the situation 
is changed after the new arguments of Book X, and that the philosophers 
themselves supply the place of professional poets. But they do not beat 
the poets at their own game ; they play the game so differently that there 
is no sense in calling it the same game. 

Nevertheless, these studies make an important contribution to the 
understanding of Plato. One may criticise them in detail, but it is a 
credit to the author’s learning and imagination that on almost every page 
he offers something to criticise. 

D. J. 


On Understanding Physics. By W. H. Watson, Assistant Professor of 
Physics, McGill University. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1938. Pp. xii+ 146. 7s. 6d. 


Pror. Watson’s short book on the philosophy of physics is of an unusual 
and interesting kind. He makes no attempt (indeed he is scornful of 
attempts) to base a philosophy on physics or physics on a philosophy. 
And he has little use for a purely historical account of the evolution of 
physics or for its study as a sociological phenomenon. Instead, he puts 
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forward logical considerations derived largely from Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus and from his lectures at Cambridge between 1929 
and 1934. ‘‘ The function of philosophy in the sense with which we have 
been dealing is to clear up our understanding of the use of symbolism, 
and to remove the discomfort sometimes caused by our notation. The 
meaning of ‘the philosophy of physics’ ought to be ‘ clearing up under- 
standing of physics’ (p. 21). 

With this aim in view, Prof. Watson directs his attention almost ex- 
clusively to the ‘“‘ methods of representation”? used by physicists. “In 
physics we choose the particular method of representation adequate to 
the purpose in mind, just as a carpenter chooses on one occasion a saw 
and on another a plane to give a particular shape to a piece of wood” 
(p. 44). Thus different methods of representation are developed to deal 
with the different physical problems that present themselves. The 
Newtonian method gives place to the Einsteinian, the atomistic to the 
wave-mechanical. Nevertheless, the earlier is as adequate as the later 
for representing some physical facts. In the latter half of the book Prof. 
Watson applies his logic to difficulties in modern physics. Heisenberg’s 
Uncertainty Principle is shown to be expressible by means of a determin- 
istic representation: ‘‘ apparent indeterminateness of description arises 
when we represent the pictures given according to our theory by a method 
which allows a finer grain of representation than the theory actually 
attempts to provide, and when, in addition, we forget this matter of fine- 
ness of grain in interpreting the picture” (p. 90). ‘‘ Substances” are 
treated as the fixed elements in a given method of representation of a 
changing state of affairs: “in any representation all that is required of 
substance is to mark places in the space of the representation ” (p. 100). 
The final chapter (which presupposes a considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matical physics) explains how the symbolism of electricity may be con- 
sidered as an extension of the Hamiltonian symbolism of mechanics per- 
mitting the expression of ‘‘ more complex possibilities ” (p. 131). 

To the extent that I understand Prof. Watson I think that I agree 
with most of what he says; but he is frequently so unclear in his exposi- 
tion that I do not believe that he will communicate his meaning to a 
reader who has no previous acquaintance with contemporary logical 
thought. The difficulty arises principally out of his account of methods 
of representation. For throughout the book he talks about these in 
two ways which are mutually inconsistent. (1) He sometimes says that 
the method of representation determines, not ‘‘ what’ must be the form 
of the actual pictures we draw,” but ‘“‘ what pictures are possible ” (p. 52). 
And in his preliminary general remarks he says that a proposition (which 
is “a picture of reality”) is “descriptive” in the sense that “it will 
be true or false when the reality described has taken place” (p. 29): 
“the fact that the proposition is not true does not affect the logical struc- 
ture of the proposition ” (p. 31). This, though expressed unsatisfactorily 
in the “ picturing” language taken (not quite faithfully, I think) from 
Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus, seems to me sound doctrine: the language, 
or method of representation, which is used determines what propositions 
can be expressed in the language, but not whether an empirical proposi- 
tion expressed in the language is true or false. (2) But in other places he 
writes as if a scientific theory (i.e., a proposition expressed by a par- 
ticular mode of representation) cannot be false. E.g., ‘“‘ what could be 
described by ordinary language and was in disagreement with fact cannot 
be described by the theory ” (p. 19); ‘‘ we can describe the motion of the 
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planets round the sun over a few years without introducing relativity ” 
(p. 53). But surely we can describe the motion of the planets over any 
number of years by Newtonian mechanics using pre-relativity methods 
of representation: observation of Mercury has shown that such a de- 
scription would be false. Newton’s mechanics do not differ from Ein- 
stein’s only in using different methods of representation : they also yield 
different empirical results. The confusion appears again when Prof. 
Watson says, ““ What we have called the laws of nature are the laws of 
our methods of representing it” (p. 52). Now I agree that a law of nature 
may appear as an empirical proposition in one mode of representation, but 
as a logically necessary proposition (a “rule of language”) in another 
mode. £.g., what is expressed by the sentence ‘“‘ Every velocity is less 
than the velocity of light’ is empirical in the Newtonian language and 
logically necessary in the Einsteinian. But the fact that different modes 
of representation make different propositions logically necessary (and 
indeed that any particular proposition can be made logically necessary 
by choosing a suitable mode in which to represent it) does not entail that 
there are no empirical laws of nature. On the contrary, if we did not use 
our methods of representation to express very general empirical proposi- 
tions, the methods would be of no interest to physics, which is an em- 
pirical science. 

Prof. Watson has been very much influenced by the logic and mechanics 
of Hertz, whom he quotes several times. But he does not quote a sentence 
in which Hertz remarks of the customary exposition of mechanics that 
“it fails to distinguish thoroughly and sharply between the elements in 
the image [representation] which arise from the necessities of thought, 
from experience, and from arbitrary choice” (Principles of Mechanics, 
p. 8). It is exactly this defect which I find in Prof. Watson’s book. 

In various places he discusses why one method of representation is 
better than another. He suggests as criteria that a good method does 
not lend itself to misuse and to consequent philosophical discussion (p. 38) ; 
that “‘a method which gives correctly the possibility of representing 
nature with greater detail than another, is thought of as the better method ” 
(p. 50); that a good method has “ wide application” (p. 53); and that 
“it is good to take advantage whenever we can of the symbolic systems 
with which mathematics provides us’’ (p. 55). But he regards none of 
these criteria as essential (indeed he thinks that methods having “‘ wide 
application ” frequently lead to unprofitable philosophical discussion) : 
the only practical criterion for the best method is that it is the one pre- 
ferred by the physicist at the moment in getting on with his job of work. 
Consequently, he is very distrustful of regarding physics as “a single 
theory’, when it is “actually a conglomeration of methods of repre- 
sentation ” (p. 43). Though I am thoroughly sceptical of the “ unity of 
science ” programme, I cannot bring myself to think that the unification 
of physics is a false ideal, nor that a method of representation which is 
applicable to a wider field of physical phenomena than an alternative 
one is not ipso facto the better. But I suppose these may be merely 
metaphysical prejudices of which I am not yet cured. 

Prof. Watson, in writing this book, has attempted an extremely diffi- 
cult task. The logical way of thinking derived from Wittgenstein is 
new, and has not yet been systematically expounded by its originator. 
So it is no wonder that Prof. Watson’s use of Wittgenstein’s logic in eluci- 
dating physics is frequently open to criticism. The book is undoubtedly 
stimulating ; and should be of value to physicists (to whom it is primarily 
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addressed) who know something of contemporary logical discussion, and 
to philosophers who know a considerable amount of physics. It is a 
pity that it is not written in rather better English: though there are 
many happy phrases, such stylistic defects as the employment of “ relative ” 
as an adverb, and the considerable use of the impersonal ‘“ one”’, make 
ugly reading. 

R. B. BralTuwalre. 


An Essay on Critical Appreciation. By R. W. CHurcu. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1938. Pp. 299. 10s. 6d. 


By critical appreciation the author means, taking the adjective in its 
etymological sense, appreciation that is accompanied by discrimination 
of the effective characteristics of the object responded to. He opposes 
it to “ mere taste,” which is declared to be “ fatuous” (p. 262). It is 
esthetic when—this is taken for granted—the discriminated character- 
istics are felt to be satisfying in and for themselves. Whether the dis- 
crimination must be clear and conscious is not brought out. If, as often 
happens, a spectator of a picture, analysing it, becomes aware of some 
special aspect and then realises that it is this aspect that accounts for 
his former enjoyment of the picture, was his former enjoyment esthetic ? 
Most psychologists would say that in such a case implicit discrimination 
preceded explicit discrimination. To deny that implicit discrimination 
can be xsthetic would be intellectualistic and dogmatic; to affirm that 
it can be is not compatible with dismissing “‘ mere taste” as “‘ fatuous,”’ 
unless by “taste” the author means something lower than implicit dis- 
crimination, in which case he is using the word irrelevantly. 

On the problem of analysing out the kinds of characteristic to which 
we xsthetically respond, the author is at his best. He has in view almost 
entirely the graphic and plastic arts, which is an advantage ; books about 
art-in-general tend to be either encyclopedic or intolerably vague. The 
kinds of characteristic to be discriminated are given as matter, form, and 
expression, and each of these is expounded with skill and illustrated from 
an excellent background of knowledge of the visual arts. In a picture, 
for instance, the material is the surface and the pigments applied:to it ; 
the forms are the relations of line, mass, colour, and luminosity ; and the 
expression is on the one hand the gaiety or sombreness or suchwise of the 
colours, the smoothness or agitation of the lines and so on, on the other 
hand the representative significance of both the materials and the forms 
(the two kinds of expression being well designated as immanent and 
referential respectively). That the materials and methods used in a 
given picture limit the artist’s possibilities is properly stressed, and the 
account given of what can and cannot be done in tempera as distinguished 
from oil will be illuminating to those who approach all paintings in what- 
ever media with the same expectations. Expectation should be based 
on relevant knowledge, and relevant knowledge enlarges critical appreci- 
ation. Dr. Church’s treatment of these questions seems to me to be yet 
another indication of the great influence in the States of the analytical 
work of A. C. Barnes. 

When Dr. Church leaves these pedagogical matters for the theoretical 
question of the meaning of the term “‘ beauty ” I find him unhelpful. He 
is concerned above all else to demolish the supposition that the appropriate 
use of this one term in many diverse instances involves the presence in 
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these of one common feature or group of features. He admits that 
logically the use of one term in many instances implies some sort of re- 
semblance among these instances, but he maintains that there are two 
sorts of resemblance, one being the repetition of the same features, as in 
shillings of the same mintage, the other being presence within the same 
order, the only sense in which, for instance, red resembles blue. Since 
no one has yet been able to point to any one property or set of properties 
possessed by all the very various things admitted to be beautiful, we are 
told that we must accept ‘“ beauty” as a universal of the same type 
as “colour,” as indicating not a constant determinate property but a 
series, range or order of determinate properties. Any common referent 
of ‘“‘ beauty,” as of “‘ colour,” would be indeterminate, and—this is made 
a tiresome refrain in the book—‘‘the indeterminate is nothing.” I 
suspect here a confusion between the indeterminate in existence and the 
indeterminate in meaning ; the latter is present in the greater part of our 
knowledge and therefore cannot be nothing. In the end Dr. Church makes 
beauty a property of the entire situation in which a person finds an object 
satisfying in itself (p. 122). Now this looks very like a definition, like 
the statement of a feature common to all beauties. Dr. Church anticipates 
the objection (pp. 280 f.), but his answer—that he denies any satisfaction 
“as such’ or in vacuo—is surely irrelevant. The point is that he char- 
acterises all esthetic appreciation by the presence of a certain sort of 
satisfaction. To save himself he would have to read “ satisfaction ” 
nominalistically, and this would consist in denying not merely the 
existence of a “ satisfaction as such” but also that concrete satisfactions 
have any felt identity. 

The outlook is strongly empiricist. It is maintained that the only 
beauties that can be significantly discussed are “‘ beauties in fact,” that is, 
actual appreciations ; and it is supposed to follow that esthetic criteria 
must be empirical also. Those who believe in an absolute or trans- 
empirical standard are said, with a lapse of taste not infrequent in this 
book, to be “ self-righteous ” (p. 258), which is too badly chosen a term 
to have its intended sting. Realising that criteria cannot be demonstrated 
empirically, Dr. Church concludes that they must be submitted and 
received as hypothetical. That this need not lessen one’s confidence in 
them is shown by the downrightness of the author’s own incidental 
zsthetic judgments. Unfortunately, he does not proceed to give us his 
own hypothetical criteria. Having both affirmed that we must keep to 
the actually valued and denied that there is any necessary connection 
between being valued and being valuable (p. 249), he should have given 
some hints of the principle by which the valuable can be picked out from 
the merely valued. His claim that the erection of some characteristics 
that are in fact valued into criteria “ will yield a view of value-criteria as 
something more than wholly personal in their bearing ” (p. 254) suggests 
a confusion traces of which keep appearing in the book, the confusion, 
namely, between the viewpoints of the art-historian and the art-critic. 
His discussion of the Egyptian canon of figure-representation ends with 
the remark that the exposition ‘‘ may serve to indicate the need of a 
practised acquaintance with [the canon], for the appreciation of the 
sculptures and wall-paintings of whose proportions it is the canon ”’ (p. 177); 
and his account of the modifications of the convention of frontality in 
Greek figure-sculpture reveals the same assumption that to apprehend 
the canon of a given work of art is to appreciate it, or at any rate ought to 
bring appreciation with it. But in such cases the appreciation may often, 
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and often rightly, be technical, archeological or historical, not zsthetic. 
The author’s practical intention—to encourage appreciation based on 
as wide a knowledge as possible of the relevant technical and historical 
matters—has here obscured the problem of distinguishing the zsthetic 
interest from other forms of interest in material that can be regarded 
esthetically. 

The book is loosely constructed and very repetitious; also no one 
audience has been kept in view, for while much of it takes familiarity 
with philosophical discussion for granted, elsewhere terms like “ apper- 
ception-mass ” and “association” are introduced with simple explana- 
tions. A well-stored mind has put the work together in haste. The 
printers have given it a beautiful form. A few trivial misprints have 
escaped notice—the accent in pieta is misplaced several times on pages 53 f. ; 
palette (137), artistes (140), Gioconda (201), maitresse (208), sculptures 
and Gaudier-Brzeska (209) are misspelt ; on page 262 deprecation should 
be depreciation ; and on page 154 (last sentence) refraction seems to be 
a slip for reflection. 

T. E. JESSOP. 


A Source Book of Gestalt Psychology. Prepared by Wits D. Ettis. 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. xiv + 403. 21s. 


Ir we draw a row of dots on a piece of paper in such a way that the gap 
between the second and third is larger than the gap between the first and 
second, and the gap between the third and fourth is equal to that between 
the first and second, and that between the fourth and fifth is equal to 
that between the second and third and so on, we provide ourselves with 
the appearance of pairs of dots. The members of the pairs belong together. 
If we draw alternate dots and circles equidistant apart, and then another 
line of dots and circles under the first, the dots will tend to belong together, 
and so will the circles. In fact there are numbers of ways of drawing 
meaningless figures so that one part belongs together with another. This 
belonging together is the basis of ‘ Gestalt ’ psychology. 

When a piece of grey paper is placed on, or next door to, a black surface, 
the grey paper will look paler because of ‘ brightness contrast’, but the 
paleness will be different if the grey paper breaks in upon a well-marked 
figure from what it would be if it were merely next door to a part of the 
figure, even though in the latter case the amount of black surrounding 
it is more than it is in the first. 

If you are shown a shape several times, you may well be able to recognise 
it on a subsequent occasion, but the chances are tremendously reduced 
if it is incorporated into a larger figure, when, that is to say, it ‘ loses its 
identity ’ and belongs to a bigger whole. ‘ 

The colour and pronouncedness of a surface depend on the appre- 
hension of the surface as a surface rather than on the actual amount of 
light reflected. The same amount of reflected light viewed through a 
hole in a piece of cardboard will look different from what it would look 
if the cardboard were not there and the surface seen as an object. 

Birds and chimpanzees have been shown to respond to figures rather 
than to ‘ absolute ’ sensations. 

Our behaviour is determined by the background on which it is performed. 
“Suppose a certain act has become intolerable. By changing the situ- 
ational background a repetition of the act can easily be secured. . . . In 
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one experiment a single word was written over and over until the subject 
declared that he would not write it again. ‘Very well’, said the experi- 
menter, ‘ we will stop; by the way, please write that word on the back 
of the sheet so that I can remember which experiment this was.’ This 
the subject did without difficulty.” 

Furthermore, our behaviour is really made up of patterns in which 
the parts belong together. So unified and persistent may the tensional 
systems which produce our patterns of activity be that when we are 
interrupted there is a tendency which inclines us to resume our task as 
soon as possible, and to remember uncompleted tasks much more than 
completed ones. 

When a wound has caused the halves of both retinz to stop functioning, 
we have a situation in which we can experiment on the influence of be- 
longing together by stimulating across the border which separates the 
‘ good’ from the ‘ bad’ parts of the eye. Here again the stimulus which 
falls on the insensitive part of the retina is seen if it belongs together with 
the stimulus which is operating on the healthy part. 

All these experiments and many more have been selected for this 
Source Book of Gestalt Psychology. The same theme runs through the 
whole book: what makes a difference is ‘ figure’ rather than ‘ elements’, 
parts and wholes rather than ‘ aggregates’ mysteriously dealt with by a 
higher faculty. 

The energy, enthusiasm and personal charm of Koffka, Kéhler and 
Wertheimer are responsible for an enormous output of experimental 
work. Their own students have tackled a prodigious number of new 
problems, and medical scientists, such as Fuchs, Gelb and Goldstein, 
were infected by the ‘ whole-wise ’ approach. 

In the early days the work was scattered though it emanated from 
a central body ; now the central figures are scattered and live independent 
existences. Koffka and Lewin, the most lively survivors, are in America 
and their work is easily accessible to English readers, but the articles 
published immediately after the war are not so easily come by, and Prof. 
Ellis has done a great service in selecting and abridging thirty-four of 
them in this volume. 

There is, as I have indicated, a special value attaching to the collection 
of these rather inaccessible papers, but dare we hope that Dr. Ellis has 
inaugurated a new kind of book? How useful it would be to have 
reputable source-books of works in, e.g., Educational Psychology or 
Psycho-analysis. A source-book performs a different function from that 
performed by the populariser or text-book writer ; the text-book writer 
refers his readers to articles while the source book gives the articles in 
greater fulness. In these days ‘keeping up’ with research is no easy 
matter, and I for one should welcome more books of this kind. Of course 
the matter of choice will always be a difficulty. Theré are papers I should 
like to have found in Dr. Ellis’s collection, and there are papers I could 
have done without, but I am certainly thankful for what I have got. 

It is particularly important that we should have access to papers on 
‘Gestalt’ psychology for two reasons. In the first place the ‘ Gestalt’ 
attitude has given rise to a great deal of fruitful research, as I have already 
said, and in the second place it is the only alternative to Associationism 
as a science of Psychology. 

Let us not quarrel about the meaning of the word ‘science’, and let 
us agree that when we operate with the concepts ‘urges’, ‘ desires’, 
‘ motivating tendencies’, and the like, we are doing useful work, which 
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cannot yet be done without such concepts, whatever the ‘scientific’ 
critics of psychology may say. For all that, we must also agree that 
the ideal we aim at is the complete determination of the one-after-another- 
ness in actual experience and actual behaviour. The associational linkage 
has broken down. ‘Gestalt’ psychology provides the only alternative 
so far. Therein lies its methodological and metaphysical importance. 

Petermann has dealt it some shrewd blows. He has pointed out that 
the attitude of the observer, when he looks at an ambiguous figure, makes 
a difference to what he will perceive, and that he can alter his attitude 
‘at will’, whatever that may mean. And further, to say that a syllogism 
is a perfect configuration does not help us to bridge the gap between our 
thinking and that which we are thinking about—the odious well of Truth 
gapes at our feet. 

Can we ever do without the central perceiver, the knower, that awkward 
joker in the pack whose value is indeterminate ? On the answer to that 
question depends Psychology as a completely determined system. 
‘Gestalt’ psychology is the best contemporary answer in the direction 
of determinism, and even if the answer is not completely satisfactory, 
even if we have to admit an indeterminate item, ‘ Gestalt’ psychologists 
will have done, and will still do, great service in calling our attention to 
aspects of human nature which we should otherwise miss. 


W. J. H. Sprott. 


Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics. ByC.E.M.Joap. London: 
Victor Gotiancz, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 816. 6s. net. 


Dr. Joap has succeeded in writing a very good introduction to the philo- 
sophy of morals and politics. In spite of the enormous size of his book, 
he ends up apparently as fresh as he started, and throughout its length 
he argues and discusses indefatigably and with point. The plan of the 
book is to commence with an account of the moral and political theories 
of Plato and Aristotle by whom morals and politics were regarded as a 
single integral subject ; to proceed to discuss ethics and politics separately 
for the period when to some extent they lost their unity ; and to conclude 
with an account of some contemporary theories where a somewhat dubious 
unity has again been achieved. There is a chapter on free-will and de- 
terminism, and a chapter in which Dr. Joad gives a brief account of his 
own theory of ethics. Throughout the book the various theories are 
freely expounded, with the help of illustrations and analogies provided 
by Dr. Joad himself. Some attempt is made to discuss and assess all 
the theories that are presented. 

According to the theory of value which Dr. Joad himself supports, 
there is a first order value “‘ which may be identical with what the theo- 
logians know as Deity” (p. 446); this is manifested in the form of the 
second order values of moral virtue, truth, beauty and happiness, of which 
the human mind possesses an innate knowledge ; and these are in their 
turn manifested in particular persons and things. The recognition that 
particular things are valuable presupposes the prior recognition of universal 
values. There is no need to enter into the details of the theory except 
to mention that Dr. Joad argues in defence of the objectivity of evil and 
against the view that evil is merely absence of good. With regard to the 
theory as a whole, however, there are a number of comments to be made. 
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(i) Dr. Joad argues (p. 419) that the judgment that quinine is good for 
a cold (which he surprisingly holds to be “‘ a genuine ethical judgment ”) 
implies the existence of something that is ultimately valuable for its own 
sake. But that judgment only seems to imply that something is desired, 
not that it is good for its own sake. (ii) I suspect that there is sometimes 
some confusion in Dr. Joad’s mind between a value and what has the 
value. At any rate, on the one hand, he speaks about values “ manifest. 
ing themselves,” and, on the other hand, he mentions “ goods, or as I have 
called them, values” (p. 456). (iii) It is somewhat dangerous to bracket 
together moral virtue and beauty as ultimate values. For the arguments 
for the objectivity of beauty are so very much weaker than those for the 
objectivity of moral virtue. Furthermore, to call truth an ultimate value 
is somewhat puzzling. To be truthful, presumably, is to have a moral 
virtue ; and to know true propositions may be often good, but on occasions 
bad. (iv) It would seem, therefore, that there is some danger in using 
the word “value” to cover so many different things. Furthermore, 
the use of the word in ethics tends to suggest a moral theory according to 
which moral action is the bringing into existence of things which are good 
in themselves. This theory scarcely does justice to the complexity of 
moral conduct. 

The title of this book and the course it pursues indicate that Dr. Joad 
deliberately intended to avoid discussion of problems belonging to the 
social sciences. It is hardly possible, however, to give an adequate account 
of political philosophy without touching upon sociological, economic 
and anthropological enquiries. For in order to decide how we ought to 
act in our political relationships it is necessary to acquire knowledge about 
the circumstances and possibilities of action. The researches of social 
scientists, therefore, are constantly of relevance to the enquiries of the 
political philosopher. If Dr. Joad had dealt with political philosophy in 
this way he would have considerably lengthened an already lengthy book. 
But his tendency to ignore the social sciences shows itself to some extent 
in his treatment of political writers. Locke he appreciates, and rightly, 
for his discussion of the moral justification of political authority. | Hobbes, 
however (whom he wrongly considers to have written in defence of the 
Divine Right of Kings), he tends to depreciate, again rightly, for his inade- 
quate treatment of this same subject. But he scarcely does justice to 
Hobbes’ brilliant analysis of those tendencies in human nature which make 
political association at the same time necessary and difficult. Similarly, 
little attention is given to Machiavelli’s enquiries into the nature, acquisition 
and maintenance of political power. 

It is inevitable that a reviewer should find matters to disagree with in 
a work of this length, and it is natural that he should call attention to 
some of them. I add, therefore, that in virtue of its clarity of style, 
pertinacity in argument, and general accuracy of presentation, this book 
should prove of considerable use to students of moral and _ political 
philosophy. 


H. B. Acton. 
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The Place of Value in a World of Facts. By Wotrcane Kouter (William 
James Lectures in Philosophy and Psychology, Harvard, 1934-35). 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1938. Pp. 418, $3.75. 


TuE subject-matter of this book was, in great part, different from what 
I expected or am competent to criticise. Much of it is physiological. 
The first chapter expresses in a lively way the complaints we so often hear, 
that both philosophy and modern science have failed the plain man in 
his need. They have nothing comfortable to tell him about the destiny 
of his race or about the reality of duty and of goodness. “ Are these 
mere illusory ideas ?”’ he asks, and gets either no answer or the answer 
that reality is ‘ only ’ matter in motion and ‘ values’ are ‘ only ’ subjective 
ideas. 

The author prefers to substitute for the word value ‘ requiredness ’. 
What we value in morals, in art, in organic life, perhaps even in lifeless 
nature, is what the context, the structure, the process demands. So 
much we observe within the ‘ phenomenological’ world of direct experience. 
But the plain man asks whether to this phenomenal requiredness there is 
anything corresponding in the transcendent or hyperphenomenal world 
of objective reality. This hyperphenomenal reality is identified with 
the subject-matter of science, though the author insists that it must in- 
clude macroscopical structures and processes as well as microscopical. 
It is then argued that this reality, as science has to think it, must have a 
structure at least analogous to the world of ordinary experience ; otherwise 
we could never know in any degree what it is or even that it is. It is 
even claimed that between an element of present consciousness (phenomenal) 
and something outside consciousness (hyperphenomenal) there may be 
the relation of requiredness. The instances given are the effort to re- 
member a forgotten name, when we can reject wrong suggestions, and the 
rejection of a note or word as incongruous in a sequence whose earlier 
stages are no longer remembered. The next step in the argument seems 
highly arbitrary. It is that the hyperphenomenal term in such relations 
must be a cortical or neural ‘trace’. There is said to be good ground for 
the hypothesis that the macroscopical structure and processes of the 
neuro-cortical material, when we are aware of phenomenological contexts 
containing requiredness, are analogous to the structures of those contexts. 
Can any more be said about these neuro-cortical analogons ? Can we 
say that they are structures and processes which imply ‘direction’ and 
‘hierarchy’? Yes; it may be plausibly suggested that what in them 
corresponds to requiredness is ‘force’, somewhat as what corresponds 
to phenomenal ‘ givenness’ or fact is cause. ‘‘ Requiredness and the 
forces of corresponding neural contexts are ‘isomorphic’.” “It is in- 
correct to say that ‘ causally determined facts in nature’ and ‘ the opera- 
tion of forces within contexts’ are two expressions for the same thing. 
There is a dualism in nature no less than in human experience.” For 
instance, “‘ We are justified in distinguishing between the actual distri- 
bution of neural visual facts as such and dynamic tendencies by which 
these processes react upon their own configuration”. ‘‘ Just as an ‘ ought’ 
may remain what it is even though facts do not submit to it, so its counter- 
part in nature must point in an invariant direction, whether or not physical 
events take this course.” 

In the last chapter Prof. Kéhler faces the real question, whether the 
plain man, whose complaint against modern science was so vividly expressed 
in the first, will be satisfied with the news that in neuro-cortical structures 
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and processes, science may discover the presence of ‘ forces ’ or ‘ tendencies ’ 
towards a certain modification of those structures and processes, though 
not always bringing it about, whenever he is conscious of duty or beauty 
or goodness. The answer given is that he will probably not be, so long 
as he shares the physicists’ conceptions of nature and motion and matter. 
“The facts of nature have to be interpreted in a way that makes them 
compatible with our experience of psychological fact . . . We shall ask 
for such changes.” 

The author only cites two philosophers as having made notable attempts 
to answer the question which engages him, Plate by his theory of Forms and 
Kant by his a priori principles of understanding. He thinks both failed. 
But it is remarkable that he does not consider the moral philosophy of 
either, where surely their answer should be looked for. Nor does he 
allude to the Critique of Judgment. 

E. F. Carrirt. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. N.S.: Vol. xxxviii, 
1937-38. B. Russell. The Presidential Address: ‘On Verification,’ 
[Russell is concerned in this paper with ‘ basic’ propositions, defined 
psychologically as propositions which are completely believed in virtue 
of a single experience and which for the time being the person believing 
them cannot be made to doubt. He asks (1) Is there ever reason to 
believe basic propositions to be false ? and answers (very questionably) 
that, if they are stated carefully, no good reasons can arise for supposing 
they are ever false ;. (2) Is there ever any reason to believe a basic pro- 
position to be true? Can it be verified ? In answering this question 
Russell first rejects a view of the Logical Positivists according to which 
truth consists in agreement with statements accepted by a scientific 
group, and then says he will therefore assume that propositions can be 
confirmed by “ confrontation with fact.” When a statement arouses an 
expectation and the expectation is fulfilled we have verification. The 
verification of statements about the past or the future is held to involve 
general laws, nevertheless verification is said to be “‘ emotional rather 
than intellectual.”] H. D. Oakeley. ‘Perception and Historicity.’ 
[This paper is written in language so vague and abstract that it is very 
difficult to follow and of course to summarize. Its main object appears 
to be to protest against an account of perception in terms of “a static 
perceiver facing a static system of things.” Whether or not this phrase 
is applicable to Price’s account of perception (which the writer has mainly 
in view), it is surely not applicable to the account given by psychologists.] 
Cc. D. Hardie. ‘The Necessity of a priori Propositions.’ [The writer 
wishes ‘‘ to defend the doctrine that all a priori truths are true by con- 
vention ” and to do so by answering recent criticisms of the doctrine. He 
deals first with the laws of logic and then with propositions of the type 
‘I cannot be in London and in Birmingham at the same time.’ The 
paper is not long, but it covers too much ground to be analyzed shortly. 
Those who concern themselves with this kind of question would probably 
agree that the paper is clear and well-argued, though the critics are not 
likely to be convinced. The outsider’s difficulty may rather be to dis- 
cover what is the real question at issue. We can adopt conventions, but, 
once we begin to infer, our consistency is surely not a matter of convention : 
for that matter the conventions must themselves be consistent. ‘True 
by convention’ seems either an ambiguous or an unmeaning phrase.] 
W. B. Gallie. ‘Solipsistic and Social Theories of Meaning.’ [The 
writer wishes to criticize the Solipsistic Theory, by which he means roughly 
“the view that whenever a thinker uses a symbol he uses it to refer to 
an object which . . . is private to himself.” He thinks the theory has 
a mischievous influence. The paper is rather discursive and could have 
been shortened with advantage. The Solipsistic Theory is connected with 
an Imagist Theory of meaning and this theory is criticized. There are 
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meaning-acts (e.g., a question) of which the theory gives no satisfactory 
account but which can be understood by viewing the words in which 
they are expressed as social instruments. The reader is thus led on to 
the Social Theory of meaning.] R.G. Collingwood. ‘On the So-called 
Idea of Causation.’ [Three senses of ‘cause’ are distinguished: («) in- 
ducement given or pressure applied by A to B to bring B to do something 
—this is rather oddly called the ‘ proper sense’; (8) means under our 
control by which we can bring something about—a meaning important 
in practical sciences such as medicine; (y) the meaning developed in 
the theoretical sciences—a meaning which would be better expressed by 
using the word ‘law.’ These three senses are developed at length, with 
remarks on their historical connexion and on the ways in which they 
are liable to be blended and confused. The paper ends up with an 
attack on the Kantian doctrine of causation ; it is denounced as a hybrid 
and alluded to as ‘the Kantian mule.’ Instances of the acceptance of 
the doctrine by recent writers are quoted. From this concluding part 
one may surmise that the paper was meant to ‘ provoke’ discussion ; it 
certainly supplies plenty material for it ; also it is written in a lively and 
pointed way.] R.E. Stedman. ‘A Defence of Speculative Philosophy.’ 
[The paper has two main parts: in the first, views more or less adverse 
to metaphysics are criticized, such as those of Ayer, Russell, Broad ; in 
the second, various characteristics of metaphysical speculation are dis- 
cussed with the view apparently of showing that its claims need not be 
represented as at all extravagant, e.g., a metaphysical theory need not 
claim final truth but only greater adequacy than its rivals. Some good 
controversial points are made, but the discussion as a whole will probably 
leave the disbelievers in metaphysics quite unmoved ; it is all too vague 
and general.] A. E. Murphy. ‘Two Versions of Critical Philosophy.’ 
[An excellent paper whose merits could be adequately shown only by much 
fuller quotation than is here possible. One of the two versions is that 
exemplified by the kind of epistemological analysis of perception given 
by Broad and Moore ; the other, which Murphy calls ‘ operational,’ would 
insist on taking statements in their contexts and on ceasing to take state- 
ments made in one context as if they applied in a wholly different context. 
Thus in ordinary life the statement ‘this pillar-box is red’ concerns “‘ the 
observable colour and primary use of the object in question,” but when 
the epistemologist has resolved the statement into one about sense-data 
and a physical object, we get a new context in which our statements take 
on quite different meanings, e.g., the phrase ‘ really red’ means one thing 
to the plain man and a very different one to the epistemologists. It 
seems as if our ordinary perceptual knowledge were dissolved away into 
a mist of uncertainties. Moore’s Defence of Common Sense asserts his 
belief in some of our ordinary perceptual judgments, but then he also 
retains the epistemological analysis of such judgments as if it expressed 
the real truth about them, so that, e.g., he finds it certain about the judg- 
ment “this is a human hand” that there is a sense-datum ‘“ which is a 
subject (and, in a certain sense, the principal or ultimate subject) of the 
proposition ” and which is itself not a human hand. The aim of Murphy’s 
operational version is to get rid of such confusions, which arise from not 
keeping clear the distinct scope of different enquiries and from not framing 
our questions and answers in the manner appropriate to the enquiry.] 
H. F. Hallett. ‘The Roots of Duality in Human Knowledge.’ [This 
paper is unfortunately not easy reading, and the introductory part must 
be — over. The central thought appears to be this. The human 
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knower communicates with nature by means of his body. On an external 
view the human body is “a separable section of nature in resonance 
with selected features of other separable bodies,’ but in the knower’s own 
view the body functions as a perspective of nature, e.g., the eye as a field 
of vision. “‘ The eye and its optical system . . . as it operates in sight, 
as it is ‘ seen through,’ is very unlike its appearance for the external per- 
ception of the oculist.” So far as nature is impenetrable to us it is felt 
as other. And the range of the body’s resonance is limited both in an 
upward and in a downward direction; the absolute and the entities of 
physical science alike can be reached (so far as they can be reached) only 
by speculation.] G. Ryle. ‘Categories.’ [After some discussion of 
the categories of Aristotle and Kant, the writer proceeds to give what 
may perhaps be described as an untechnical account of the modern 
theory of types. It has the merit of being intelligible to the ordinary 
reader.| W. R. Matthews. ‘What is an Historical Event?’ [Take 
the example that Caesar crossed the Rubicon. ‘‘ We are not primarily 
interested in asserting a change in the relative positions of two material 
systems called respectively Casear’s body and the Rubicon at a certain 
point of time. Nor, again, are we greatly concerned with the experience 
of an individual called Julius Caesar.” . . . ‘“‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon 
is significant for us because it stands in our minds for an important 
moment in the working out of the destiny of man.” If history is to be 
written there must be direction and meaning in the sequence of events, 
and it is for the historian to discern this meaning.] J. A. Lauwerys. 
‘ Scientific Instruments.’ [The writer proposes (1) to describe how scientific 
workers use instruments ; (2) to discuss different views as to the function 
of instruments. A paper of this kind is naturally of interest and instruc- 
tion to the layman. A good deal of stress is laid on the point that the 
scientific worker often supplements his actual instrument by supposing 
an ideal one and corrects his actual results accordingly, and when this 
is done “ one is already moving in a more rarefied, in a way more mathe- 
matical, medium,” and when the correction itself depends on theory 
there may be a danger of a vicious circle. Instruments may be regarded 
as merely extending the powers of the sense-organs, and it may then be 
thought that we are merely increasing our knowledge of the original 
objects, but actually it may come about that with the ‘instrumental 
object’ we have passed, as it were, into a different world, and finally, 
the inferential entities of theory may be such that they cannot be objects 
of perception at all; hence serious confusion may be introduced. Again, 
instruments may be so used, in the interests of calculation, as to restrict 
the data of science, for mathematical theory favours properties that can 
be measured ; observation may tend to be subordinated to measurement.] 
C.R. Morris. ‘The Act of Judging.’ [In the writer’s view there appears 
to be “no way of avoiding the conclusion that some influence other than 
logical reasoning must always enter into the formation of opinion; in 
other words, that no amount of reviewing and weighing of evidence can 
entirely eliminate these ‘non-rational’ influences.” At the same time 
he thinks the reviewing and weighing of evidence is our only resource in 
the circumstances.] M.Kneale. ‘Logical and Metaphysical Necessity.’ 
[The paper is largely taken up with the consideration of a Megarian argu- 
ment about the possible and impossible in relation to past, present, and 
future, and could not be easily summarized. The following passage may 
serve to indicate the kind of questions which arise. ‘‘ True propositions 
about the past are not themselves necessary, but the proposition that 
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says that such propositions are always true is. Generally, sentences 
containing tense words are not themselves necessarily true, but there 
are rules governing their use which are.” The general result, therefore, 
is that there are propositions expressing metaphysical necessity which 
are distinct both from empirical propositions and from propositions 
expressing a merely logical necessity.] R- B. Braithwaite. ‘ Proposi- 
tions about Material Objects.’ [The question discussed in this paper 
is the sense in which such a proposition as ‘ There is a clock on the mantle- 
piece now’ is verifiable. Two senses of verifiability are distinguished 
(after Ayer), a strong and a weak sense. A proposition is verifiable in 
the strong sense if, and only if, its truth could be conclusively established 
in experience. Propositions about ‘‘ my present experiences” are said 
to be verifiable in this sense. But the reader is then startled to be told 
that the clock proposition is not strongly verifiable, even when he can 
look for himself and see the clock, and be confirmed by other people. 
The reader may be inclined to stop at this point with the reflection that 
such verification is strong enough for him. But if he perseveres he will 
learn when a proposition may be said to be weakly verifiable. Whether 
he will think his perseverance rewarded is another matter.]. Margaret 
MacDonald. ‘The Philosopher’s Use of Analogy.’ [The writer wishes 
to support the view that philosophical propositions are not factual but 
verbal. ‘‘The informative air, the plausibility, and the paradoxes of 
most philosophical theories are not due to any astonishing information 
acquired by the philosopher, but to a curious practice of using words 
by analogy without giving the analogy any intelligible application.” 
An example will show what is meant. When the philosopher abstracts 
from the qualities of a thing and finds a substratum, he is merely misusing 
the analogy of an actual taking to pieces. ‘‘ For the problem is not one 
of analyzing objects . . . but of understanding the use of the subject 
term in certain propositions.”” The example may perhaps suggest both 
what amount of truth there is in the writer’s charge, and how far it is fair 
to bring it against philosophers indiscriminately. The paper is argued 
with vigour and conviction.] 


ARISTOTELIAN Society, SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME xvii, 1938: AcTIoN, 
PERCEPTION AND MEASUREMENT. H. A. Prichard. Inaugural Address 
‘The Sense-Datum Fallacy.’ [Some of those who use the term sense- 
datum agree with Berkeley to the extent of thinking that the object of 
perception (or sensing) is not a body but a secondary quality, but instead 
of calling the object a sensation they call it a sense-datum, because they 
erroneously regard perceiving (or sensing) as a form of knowing, and 
therefore (unlike Berkeley) must assert for the object known an existence 
independent of the knowing. The controversial argument of the paper 
follows these lines, but since it proceeds upon some positive view which 
is not explained, the reader may find himself more puzzled than in- 
structed by it.] R. B. Braithwaite, B. Russell, F. Waismann. Sym- 
posium: ‘The Relevance of Psychology to Logic.’ [Braithwaite’s paper 
is a criticism of a tendency which he discerns in some recent writings of 
Russell to substitute psychology for logic in dealing with questions about 
meaning, direct knowledge, etc. Russell has a causal (or associational) 
theory of meaning, whereas according to Braithwaite ‘“‘ The problem is 
that of how I use my language, not of what causes me to utter certain 
sounds.” Again, ‘“‘ Russell’s criterion for incorrigibility is indubitability. 
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But these are quite different: the first is in terms of a logical impossi- 
bility, the latter in terms of a causal impossibility.” Russell, after 
making the preliminary point that some logical words, e.g., ‘ or’ and ‘ not,’ 
can hardly be explained without reference to states of mind, goes on first 
to re-state with modifications his causal theory of meaning (though pro- 
fessing his readiness to abandon it if a better can be shown), and then 
to state the issue about ‘ basic’ propositions. “I hold that, in a critical 
scrutiny of what passes for knowledge, the ultimate point is one where 
doubt is psychologically impossible, whereas he (Braithwaite) holds that 
it is one where doubt is logically absurd,” and Russell thinks that extra- 
logical propositions cannot be shown to possess this logical incorrigibility. 
Waismann gives his own view of the questions at issue independently. 
He holds that in regard to a description of immediate experience the only 
question is whether words are being used correctly. The description is 
not a proposition which can be true or false; on the other hand, every 
empirical proposition can be doubted. The paper goes on to criticize 
the purely psychological treatment of doubt (‘or’) and meaning. 
Waismann agrees generally with Braithwaite against Russell.] J. 
Macmurray, A. C. Ewing, O. S. Franks. Symposium: ‘ What is 
Action ?’ [This symposium is rather ineffective, and the fault lies mainly 
with the first paper. Macmurray has become convinced that the question 
in the title “‘has never been formulated or discussed by philosophers,” 
and he thinks that any philosophy (e.g., modern philosophy in general) 
‘which conceives the Self as a Mind, or defines the Self as a Subject, 
must be incapable of giving a true account of action.” Naturally these 
opinions have to be backed up by paradoxical statements, and the other 
two papers are largely taken up with criticism of these statements. The 
central part of the paper is concerned with a distinction between acts and 
events—not an altogether novel topic, though none of the symposiasts 
shows any awareness of the fact. The sharp opposition of act and event, 
- agent and cause, leads of course to a good deal of rather verbal discussion. 
Ewing’s paper is occupied mainly with moderating the paradoxes of the 
first paper. Franks for the most part agrees with him; but thinks 
that in his account of action he makes too much of efficient, and too 
little of final, causation. The last part of Frank’s paper considers the 
more ethical aspects of action.] N. R. Campbell, H. Jeffreys. Sym- 
posium : ‘ Measurement and its Importance for Philosophy.’ [Campbell’s 
paper is very clear and interesting. In the first section he lays down 
that measurement means the application of numbers and numerical 
calculation; in the second argues that physics is the theoretical science, 
because it is the science of measurable magnitudes, e.g., mass, volume, 
length, angle, period, force, electrical resistance; and in the third he 
illustrates his view negatively, considering attempts to measure sensa- 
tions, degrees of rational belief (probabilities), and ethical values. Jeffreys 
confines himself almost entirely to the subject of probabilities, and asserts 
(without any sufficient explanation) that ‘‘ without probability there is 
no basis for Dr. Campbell’s section on physical measurement.” The lay- 
man will probably be inclined to favour the views of Campbell rather 
than those of Jeffreys. When the latter, e.g., says “if we have no ground 
for believing one proposition in preference to another, the probabilities 
are the same,” it seems obvious that either the statement is too vague 
or we have no right to be talking about probabilities at all.] H. D. 
Oakeley, H. B. Acton, Mrs. H. Knight. Symposium: ‘Is Ethical 
Relativity Necessary ?’ [None of the symposiasts takes up a very con- 
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fident attitude, but the first and third seem more impressed by the claims 
of relativity than Acton is. The main conclusions of the first paper are 
that the prevalence of group moralities is a great, though not necessarily 
permanent, source of relativity, that ‘ relativity to the individual subject’ 
is inescapable but not necessarily unfavourable to moral progress, and 
that some recognition of an ultimate value or good is universal in human 
experience. Acton first discusses briefly the forms of relativity in which 
stress is laid respectively on (1) historical variations, (2) an emotional source 
of moral judgments: he would apparently reject both. He then goes on 
to consider the ways in which ethical objectivism might be formulated 
and defended, and criticizes views which make the apprehension of 
rightness immediate and intuitive. His own view is apparently that 
moral judgment must take actions in their context and refer them to some 
good to be attained. Mrs. Knight’s view is peculiar. She holds that 
there is a relation of ‘entailment’ between ‘ naturalistic (?) and value 
predicates,’ and therefore that a purely subjective view is so far inade- 
quate, but she also holds that these entailments (or moral rules) have 
their source in our feelings. The concluding sentences of the paper may 
be taken as indicating what her view comes to. ‘“ Ethical predicates are 
relative in so far as difference of feeling leads to different ethical rules. 
But I suppose they are not necessarily relative.’’] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, 45° Année, N®- 1. Janvier, 
1938. L. Brunschvicg. Le I1X* Congrés international de Philosophie. 
[Formal address at the Inaugural Session of the Ninth International 
Congress of Philosophy, on July 31, 1937. Mainly a recapitulation of 
the services of Xavier Léon to French Philosophy, from the foundation 
of the Revue and of the French Philosophical Society, to the inauguration 
of co-operation among the philosophers of all nations by the organisation 
of the First International Congress of Philosophy in 1900. There followed 
Léon’s life work as an interpreter of German Philosophy by his monu- 
mental treatise on Fichte, whom he celebrated as “‘ the indomitable apostle 
of liberty, the purest and most accomplished voice of our revolutionary 
genius.”] G. Matisse. Le hasard et les phénoménes orientés. [The scope 
of this essay is best indicated by listing the main sub-headings: 1. What 
is a chance event ? 2. Chance events and determinism. 3. The theory 
of aggregates: the law of large numbers and of probable errors. 4. 
Chance events and oriented phenomena. 5. Transition from chance 
events to oriented phenomena. 6. Oriented systems and living beings. 
The author defines a chance event as an “ individual” event which “ can- 
not be foreseen”? and to which no “laws,” properly speaking, apply. 
What happens by chance cannot be calculated. Time enters into the 
very essence of chance events: if a person gets killed by a tile falling from 
a roof at the very moment when he happens to be passing underneath, 
the coincidence at that moment of two independent causal series is of 
the very essence of the total phenomenon. In another section, the author 
points out how the prediction of the probable occurrence of a certain event 
may be upset by the very knowledge of such probability and its influence 
on human actions. In the final section, in reply to E. Guye, the author 
pleads that biological phenomena are to be “explained” neither as 
chance events (e.g., the “ accidental variations ” in the theory of evolu- 
tion), nor as manifestations of purpose or “ providence,” or of a mysterious 
éan vital, but as having assignable physico-chemical causes. The problem 
is to “‘ reduce (biological phenomena) to positive phenomena of a simpler 
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type.”] J. Hyppolite. Vie et prise de conscience de la vie dans la 
philosophie hégélienne d’Jéna. [A valuable study of the way in which 
Hegel’s conception of the dialectical method developed from his earliest 
philosophical writings to the Phenomenology. The stages of this develop. 
ment may be listed as follows: immediate intuition of life ; intellectual 
reflection on life, crystallizing the content of intuition in concepts; 
realization of the immanent dialectic of life, reflecting itself in the dialectic 
of concepts ; further reflection that the effort to grasp the essence of life 
in thought is itself a way of living, equivalent to life becoming conscious 
of itself and in this consciousness of itself achieving at once full under. 
standing of itself and the fullest manifestation of its own nature. This 
is “ spirit ” (Geist), concretely embodied in the history of the human mind, 
i.e., in its cultural achievements—science, philosophy, religion, art, social 
organization. The dialectical concept of “ infinity ” is discovered in study- 
ing the nature of life, but it becomes fully effective and creative only through 
the further turn of reflection by which it is seen that the effort to think 
the nature of life is life achieving consciousness of itself. Human life 
and human experience, as universal life becoming conscious of itself and 
thereby rising to higher levels of self-realization : this is the outcome of 
Hegel’s growing insight.] Notes. B. Croce. L’Historiographie sans 
probléme historique: Ranke et Burckhardt. [A polemical essay against 
the ideal of “pure” history, i.e., the method of studying and writing 
history which limits itself to ascertaining and describing “ facts,” whilst 
eschewing all interpretation of them by “ general ideas”; or, if it finds 
evidence for a “ general idea”’ here and there, then avoiding all attempt 
at a conceptual development of that idea, or at linking it with other general 
ideas so as to trace some connected meaning in the course of history. In 
short, “ pure” history fails to be genuine history because it deliberately 
avoids all “ philosophy of history’, which is equivalent to omitting the 
real determinants of the historical process. From this point of view, 
Croce reviews, and passes adverse judgment on, the historical work of 
both Leopold Ranke and Jakob Burckhardt.] Les Congrés de 1937. 
Five reports on the four International Congresses held at Paris, in July 
and August, 1937. C. Bouglé. Convergences des sciences sociales, a 
propos de la Conférence internationale des Sciences sociales. [Recording 
his impressions of this Conference, the author notes the extent to which 
the social sciences are still coloured by “ nationalistic ’’ prejudices: this 
is true of most countries, and not only of Germany, where the stamp of 
the official race theories and praise of the Fuehrer-principle is compulsorily 
impressed on all social sciences. So long as this nationalistic bias prevails, 
the social sciences cannot be truly “ scientific,” for truth is international, 
and “science knows no patriotism.” As regards the interrelations of 
the various social sciences, much still remains to be done to combat 
excessive specialization and to learn co-operation on the basis of common 
principles and within the frame-work of a common programme. The 
influence of the social sciences on moral education is hampered by the 
unresolved conflict between ‘‘ moral rationalism,” which leads on the 
one hand to democracy and on the other to internationalism, which re- 
gards human beings as culturally assimilable, and which believes that 
civilization knows no boundaries of race and nation; and its opposite, 
the “philosophy of differentiation,” which treats racial and cultural 
differences as fundamental, ineradicable, and their conflict as the con- 
dition of human progress. (Incidentally, Sir Alfred Zimmern is referred 
to as “Lord” Zimmern.)] M. Gueroult. Descartes au Congrés 
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Descartes. [Review of, and commentary on, a number of papers read 
before the Ninth International Congress of Philosophy and dealing with 
fundamental theses of Descartes’ philosophy and their interpretation : 
the Cogito ; the relation of thought to existence; the criteria of truth ; 
the proofs of the existence of God ; the difference between the hypothesis 
of a deceiving God and of an evil genius, other than God, who deceives 
humanity. On all these doctrines, there are diverse views concerning 
both what Descartes did mean and what, according to his critics, he ought 
to have meant. Thus, Brunschvicg and Maritain agree in diagnosing the 
same flaw in Descartes’ reasoning concerning the reference to reality of 
our ideas, but the former seeks to remedy the flaw by developing Descartes’ 
thought in the direction of modern positivistic rationalism, the latter 
in the direction of Medieval realism. Again, the Cogito is found by many 
interpreters to be ambiguous. It is stated in the first person: Is Descartes, 
then, a solipsist ? Or, if he admits many thinking subjects, can he account 
for this division of one thinking substance into many thinkers? Is 
thought, as such, the subject of the Cogito? Does the intuition of my 
existence as a thinking being supply also an intuition of the necessary 
connection between thinking and existing in general, my existence as a 
thinking being serving merely as the particular instance revealing the 
general principle ? As regards God, there can be for Descartes no science 
of the physical world without belief in God and his veracity as the 
guarantee of the truth (i.e., the reference to reality) of our clear and dis- 
tinct ideas. ‘If Descartes constructed a metaphysical system, it was 
on account of his scruples as a scientist, because he needed a metaphysical 
system to guarantee his physics.”] G. Bénézé. Le Congrés Descartes. 
[Report on the other five sections of the Congress, not covered by the 
preceding article. Points out that the Congress, whilst illustrating the 
well-known fundamental oppositions and divergencies in present-day 
philosophical thought, none the less gave two indications of future de- 
velopments. On the one hand, in the discussions on problems of method, 
on the relation of logic to metaphysics, on causality and determinism, 
it registered a check to the offensive of the specialist sciences and the 
logical positivists against traditional philosophy, and the beginnings of 
a counter-offensive, based on the renewed conviction that the fundamental 
problems of philosophy, especially in the theory of knowledge, cannot 
be solved by those lines of approach. On the other hand, in respect of 
the theory of value, the subjectivist and absolutist schools of thought 
confront each other without sign of reconciliation, and, if empiricist 
theories of value are losing ground (in so far as it is becoming clear that 
axiology cannot be based on Psychology, or Sociology, or Economics, 
etc.), there still remains the difference between a theological theory, 
ultimately appealing to supernatural revelation, and a philosophical 
idealism, basing itself on reason.] A. Gurwitsch. Le XI* Congrés 
international de Psychologie. [The main topic of the Congress may be 
summed up as having been “from movement to conduct”: problems 
of learning and the acquisition of habits ; morphology of motor-reactions ; 
development of behaviour and mind in infants; intelligence and habit- 
formation, with a challenge to all attempts to explain intelligent action 
merely in terms of conditioned reflexes; psychology of language; the 
thinking of primitive peoples (who, according to Thurnwald, do not 
differ from civilized peoples in the logical principles they employ, but 
in applying these principles to facts differently conceived from the way 
in which we conceive them—owing to a difference in cultural background).] 
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R. Bayer. Le II¢ Congrés international d’Esthétique. [Holds that the 
Congress showed evidence of the progress of Aisthetics towards becoming 
an autonomous positive science, seeking the laws of art for art, and 
emancipated from metaphysics, on the one side, and from psychological 
measurements, on the other.] Supplément. New books, French and 
Foreign. Periodicals. List of books received for review. Obituary; 
Henri Delacroix. 

No. 2, Avril, 1938. Lettres d Felix Ravaisson. [A selection of letters 
from, and to, Ravaisson. Among the writers are such well-known con- 
temporaries and disciples of Ravaisson as Renouvier, Fouillée, Michelet, 
Boutroux, Séailles, Bergson. An editorial note explains that the philo- 
sophically interesting correspondence between Lachelier and Ravaisson 
cannot be published in deference to Lachelier’s will. Among the letters 
here printed, only the letter from Ernest Havet, voicing, @ propos of 
Ravaisson’s volumes on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, his sceptical attitude 
towards Metaphysics voycews is nothing but an empty phrase”), 
has more than an incidental philosophical interest. A letter from Boutroux, 
describing his studies, in 1869, at Heidelberg, under Zeller and Helmholtz, 
and the relations cf scientists and philosophers in the University, is 
of some historical interest. Two letters from Xavier Léon describe 
Ravaisson’s sympathetic interest in the founding of the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale.| A. Padoa. La loi de causalité. [A defence of 
determinism and the law of causality against the “ anti-determinist ” 
attitude among modern physicists. If causality is interpreted, in terms 
of Laplace’s famous formula, as applicable to “ universal events ”’, i.e., to 
states of the whole universe at given moments, and if these “ universal 
events” are conceived to be “ equal”, i.e., the same event recurring in 
identical repetitions of itself, then the law becomes meaningless and 
‘infertile’. It then leaves no room for mutability in the universe, and 
leads logically to the conception of an infinite periodicity or recurrence, 
so that the events of the present moment will have occurred, and will 
occur again, numberless times. We must, therefore, give up the notion 
of the repetition of identities, each a state of the whole universe at a given 
moment, and confine ourselves to “‘ partial states” of the universe which, 
even if instances of the same kind of event, are only nearly, not completely, 
identical. Further, we must allow for different settings of these partial 
events, and for these differences having disturbing effects. In other words, 
the law of causality is fruitful only if applied to partial events, approxi- 
mately identical in approximately identical settings, 7.e., we must “ iso- 
late” our events in more or less standard settings. When breaches of 
the causal law seem to occur, then either seemingly identical events were 
not really so, or the setting was not sufficiently identical. Either or both 
these sources of error are likely to be present, owing to our imperfect 
means of observation. This applies especially to sub-atomic events. 
Their seemingly erratic behaviour, therefore, does not necessarily mean 
that the law of causality does not apply to them, but may mean merely 
that our observation of them is insufficiently precise. Statistics and 
probability calculations are, in such a situation, useful auxiliaries. But, 
to give up the law of causality is to give up science.] J. Picard. Les 
normes formelles du raisonnement déductif. [All reasoning is a physical 
process controlled by logical norms. The problem is to formulate the 
“formal norms” of all deductive reasoning. As a first step, Picard 
attacks the Couturat-Russell concept of “‘ material” implication, accord- 
ing to which P 5 Q means that either P is false or Q is true, with the para- 
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doxical consequences that a true proposition is implied by any proposition 
and a false proposition implies any proposition. Picard argues that 
Couturat’s demonstration of this interpretation involves a manifest petitio 
principit ; that implication is properly a hypothetical affirmation, subject 
to the condition that P is true; that, if P is not true, there is simply no 
implication at all. For him, there is no implication where there is no 
necessary connection, and a “ material’ implication, in his sense of the 
word, results from a “formal” implication by substituting appropriate 
values for the variables of a ‘‘ formal” implication. By similar arguments 
he rejects Russell’s later version of the theory, based on the concept of the 
incompatibility of propositions. Positively, Picard proceeds to show that 
all formal norms of deductive reasoning are based on the logical properties 
of relations of diverse kinds. He works out the norms, from this point of 
view, for the various kinds of syllogism as well as for non-syllogistic 
reasonings, and also for the ‘“‘ immediate inferences ” of traditional logic. 
Finally, he applies the same treatment to various other forms of reasoning, 
such as substitution of logical equivalents; and, in this connection, he 
defends Poincaré’s “‘ reasoning by recurrence”’ in mathematics against 
Russell’s criticisms. He ends by giving a schematic table of types of 
deductive reasoning, with the norm for each, making thirteen norms in all.] 
R. Lenoir. Bergsonisme et Sociologie. [An exercise on the general 
theme that ‘‘ every epoch makes for itself a picture of the universe in 
harmony with its definite social exigencies”. Bergson, too, is a child 
of his age, an age at once devoted to machines and in revolt against them.] 
Notes Critiques. J.Pucelle. La Conscience et le Monde daprés Alexander. 
[Shows by an appreciative survey of Samuel Alexander’s theory, that 
Bosanquet is wrong when he accuses Alexander of having “ isolated ” 
consciousness from the world. On the contrary, the strength of Alexander’s 
position is that, without being an Idealist in Metaphysics, he succeeds in 
retaining some of the strongest points in the Idealist theory of mind. 
Hence, though starting from a base diametrically opposite to that of 
Leibniz, he ends by agreeing with Leibniz on many essential points.] 
Questions Pratiques. A. Cresson. L’éducation humanisante et les pré- 
occupations artificielles. [‘‘ Humanising ” education (cf. W. E. Hocking’s 
“re-making of human nature ’’) is the making of a cultured human being 
out of the human animal which is born into the world. A child who, 
ex hypothesi, were to grow up apart from human society, might become a 
physically vigorous animal, but he would have a badly-ordered mind. 
Society lays hold of the child and sets about “‘ humanising ”’ him, a process 
which the author traces through its three main forms of intellectual, moral, 
and esthetic education. For this purpose, society instils into him 
“artificial preoccupations ” (habitual interests) by which the individual, 
once he has acquired them, can control the restless volatility of his in- 
stinctive impulses and canalise his energies into useful achievements. 
But, actually, social pressure is apt to overshoot the mark. The pre- 
occupations with which it strives to indoctrinate the young are, like 
poisons, useful in diluted doses, but produce warped minds when 
exaggerated into an “ obsession and fetishism” of approved methods of 
thinking, moral principles, standards of taste. Hence, the “‘ tragi-comic ” 
dilemma of the educator: in so far as he succeeds, he creates a stereo- 
typed being, committed to dogmas which he has ceased to question or 
even to understand; and if, on the other hand, the educator develops 
the preoccupation with challenge and doubt, he creates the rebel and 
sceptic. Thus, we train at once for conformity and non-conformity, 
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and the result, at present, is chaos—intellectual, moral, zsthetic. Will 
anything else ever emerge from our efforts ?] Supplément. Reviews of 
new books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. List of books received 
for review. Obituary: Alessandro Padoa. 

No. 3, Juillet, 1938. L. De Broglie. Physique ponctuelle et physique 
du champ. [Another example of the author’s masterly discussions of 
the theoretical situation in contemporary Physics. Shows how his own 
new theory of the photon fits into, and arises out of, the interplay of two 
apparently contradictory concepts in modern physical theory, viz., the 
concept of the ultimate constituents of matter as discontinuous “ points ” 
(e.g., atoms or corpuscles), with empty space between them, and the con- 
cept of continuous fields of force filling the whole of space. After de- 
scribing the antinomial relations of these two concepts since Newton, 
and pointing out the special difficulties of each, the author shows how, 
through quantum physics, introducing statistical treatment and the 
probability-calculations of Heisenberg’s uncertainty ’-phenomena, we 
are approaching a new synthesis: “reconciliation of the continuous 
with the discontinuous through the play of probabilities ; the continuous 
apparently emerging from the application of probabilities to an uncertain 
discontinuous—such would seem to be the suggestion furnished by the 
actual state of quantum theories ”’.] For the Tercentenary of Malebranche’s 
Birth. (A general heading, introducing the next three articles on various 
aspects of the thought of Malebranche.) J. Laporte. La liberté selon 
Malebranche. [This long article of 71 pages is a sort of sequel to the 
author’s previous articles about the theory of freedom in S. Thomas 
Aquinas. As before, the topic is treated under three headings : (1) Divine 
freedom; (2) Human freedom; (3) The relation between these two. 
Under all three headings, Malebranche has been censured by critics for 
putting forward propositions utterly inconsistent with each other. The 
author sets out to show that Malebranche’s theory, properly understood, 
is free from obscurity and self-contradiction, being based on S. Thomas, 
made more precise by the use of analyses from Descartes, and completed 
by suggestions taken from 8. Augustine but elaborated under the in- 
fluence of the Molinist school of theology. First, then, concerning God’s 
freedom : it is limited, in the sense that God cannot will not to be Himself— 
se ipsum negare non potest. His freedom, even if identified with His om- 
nipotence, is not absolute, as Descartes had maintained. However, as 
regards all things other than Himself, God is free in the sense that He has 
the power to choose between alternatives. He is free to create any one 
of a number of alternative worlds; He is free to create or not to create. 
But, why then create? And, why create this actual world rather than 
any other? Malebranche rejects the view that God was obliged by His 
goodness (bonitas) to create, on the ground that it is better to create than 
not to create. He holds that God need not have created any world at ail. 
If, however, He freely chose to create, then He had no option but to create 
the best of all possible worlds. But, even so, God creates solely for Him- 
self: He is, Himself, the only object of His will which is but His love for 
Himself. Hence, through His self-incarnation in Christ, He makes the 
whole creatior worthy of Himself and thus creates to His own glory. 
Incidentally, the author points out that Malebranche rejects the onto- 
logical argument from essence to existence: he returns to Descartes’ first 
argument in the Meditations, viz., that our idea of God is direct evidence 
of His existence: if I must exist in order to think, God must exist in 
order . be thought by me. Turning, now, to human freedom, the fact 
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that we are free is for Malebranche beyond doubt, being attested by a 
direct feeling of freedom ; by freedom being implied in moral merit and 
demerit ; and by the teaching of the Church. The human mind, by its 
essential nature, is oriented towards the absolute and infinite good which 
is one with God. But, at every moment of his life, man is confronted 
by a choice between particular goods, and he has the power to choose any 
one of them as here and now representing the absolute good. This power 
to choose is his freedom. In detail, he effects his choice by directing 
his attention; he can give his attention to any object before him, or 
withhold it from that object. But, his use of this power is subject to 
two conditions under which it operates. On the one hand, he is liable 
to be biased by pleasure ; but, on the other hand, he has the capacity for 
thinking. According as the one or the other prevails, his freedom is a 
matter of degree. In order to enjoy the fullest degree of freedom open to 
human beings, a man must acquire the habit of withholding attention, 
and therewith consent, from any object which attracts him by giving 
pleasure, in order to consider other objects and thus judge rationally which 
is to be desired in the name of the absolute good. We must take time to 
think ; we must keep ourselves from being automatically committed by the 
solicitations of pleasure. To have the power to do this is to have freedom. 
And, lastly, how is this power to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to our desires com- 
patible with Divine fore-knowledge and providence? At this point, 
Malebranche offers an original theory of his own, different from the 
Molinist theory of simultaneous concurrence and the Thomist theory of 
predetermining concurrence. (On either theory, God’s ‘ concurrence’ is 
necessary for a human act of will to take place at all, but on the Molinist 
theory that concurrence is simultaneous with—as it were parallel to— 
the human act; on the Thomist theory it predetermines the act.) Male- 
branche regards the former theory as unintelligible, and the latter as de- 
structive of human freedom. Technically, for him, the problem is to 
reconcile two propositions, viz., (a) that God is the only efficient cause in 
the world ; and (b) that, in free choice, the human agent is a cause, too. 
Can, then, the human mind be a ‘cause’ without being an ‘ efficient 
cause’? Malebranche replies: Yes. This doctrine of the inefficiency 
of secondary causes is his original contribution to the discussion of the 
problem.—In the concluding pages, the author suggests that freedom 
for man lives on that plane of self-conscious reflection on which man is, 
at once, aware of God as omnipotent and the sole efficient cause of all 
that happens, including human action in both its bodily and mental 
aspects ; and, also, of himself as a unique personality or ego, feeling free 
in the exercise of choice against the background of this contemplation 
of his total dependence on God.] E. Leroux. Note concernant l’in- 
fluence de Malebranche sur Berkeley. [A critique, masterly both in its 
brevity and its substance, of the thesis, upheld by A. A. Luce, in his 
Berkeley and Malebranche (Oxford, 1934), that Berkeley was influenced 
by Malebranche far more than by Locke, and that there is substantial 
agreement between fundamental points of their theories. That Berkeley 
studied Malebranche’s writings carefully and was, in that sense, influenced, 
Leroux concedes: but the identity of their theories he denies. Even 
where their formule agree verbally, their real meaning, as determined by 
the total context of thought, is widely different. H.g., both agree in 
saying that we have no ‘ idea’ of mind or spirit ; that mind does not know 
itself by means of ideas in the way it knows objects. But, in Berkeley 
this means that an ‘idea’, being ‘inert’, cannot represent or express 
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the nature of what is essentially ‘ active ’ and dynamic, whereas in Male- 
branche this means that mind’s knowledge of itself is imperfect compared 
with God’s knowledge, through an ideé parfaitement intelligible, of the 
human mind. Again, both Malebranche and Berkeley derive ideas from 
God and agree that they are not caused by external objects nor produced 
by the mind itself. But, they differ both concerning the nature of ideas 
and concerning the manner of their relation to God. For Malebranche, 
ideas are archetypes (universals); for Berkeley, they are sensibie par- 
ticulars. For Malebranche, they have their seat in God, are part of the 
Divine essence ; for Berkeley, they have their cause in God, but are no 
part of his essence, seeing that God is ‘ pure spirit’ and cannot be con- 
ceived as perceiving ideas after the human manner. Thus, in perceiving 
ideas, we undergo, according to Berkeley, God’s action ; according to 
Malebranche, we receive into us God’s light. There is, therefore, no equiv- 
alent in Berkeley’s theory to Malebranche’s “ seeing all things in God”. 
Lastly, for Malebranche, there is only one activity in the universe, viz., 
God’s, and even human activity is God’s activity in us. For Berkeley, 
each human mind is a centre of activity distinct from God. A further 
difference between the two thinkers is that, in epistemology, Male- 
brance stresses the difference between what is sensible and what is in- 
telligible ; whereas Berkeley stresses the difference between perceiving 
particular sensible ideas and thinking by means of abstract general ideas, 
of which he denies that they introduce us to a higher supersensible order 
of reality. Again, in Metaphysics, Malebranche is mostly concerned with 
the relation of the Infinite Being (God) to the finite creature ; Berkeley 
with the distinction between active spirit and inert idea. Malebranche’s 
philosophy incorporates the fundamental dogmas of Christian theology, 
including that of original sin; on the other hand, “ Berkeley appears to 
avoid introducing into his philosophy a single specifically Christian 
notion”’.] Question Pratique. R.=E. Lacombe. Les vices de la démo- 
cratie et leurs remédes. [A long and useful article in three sections. The 
first summarises the main criticisms of democracy on the grounds of 
inefficiency and failure to realise the values which, in theory, it promises to 
its adherents. The second refutes, or at any rate diminishes the force of, 
these criticisms by arguing that dictatorships are beset by many of the 
same weaknesses and vices; that, in fact, these defects are inherent in 
government in general and not peculiar to democracy; and that the 
undeniable superiority of dictatorships in certain respects is purchased at 
an exorbitant price, viz., the destruction of liberty. In the third section, 
the author proposes reforms of democracy, on the principle of saving it 
by making it more truly democratic. They are (a) that, for techncial 
legislation, the ‘‘ Great Parliament’, which must remain to discuss and 
determine the general direction of policy, should be divided into “ Sub- 
Parliaments ’’, composed of specialists on the problems assigned to each 
such sectional Parliament ; (b) that the party-system, with its organisa- 
tion and discipline and caucus-discussions, be accepted as an integral 
part of democracy, and not criticised as an excrescence or blemish on it ; 
(c) that there be numerous private organisations of individuals for the 
advocacy of special group-interests or of policies not yet supported by 
public opinion at large. But, beyond these reforms of machinery for 
forming and expressing a general will on common interests, the author 
pleads that a genuinely ‘democratic’ democracy must be socialist, for 
only where economic liberty supports political liberty can democracy 
attain its own fulfilment. Such a democracy will inevitably advance to 
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the plane of a Super-State and an International Parliament: “the logic 
of democracy requires the suppression of the international attributes 
of the State”, z.e., of war and its preparation, armies, navies, diplomacy. 
Although, at times, the author seems to have in mind French democracy 
rather than democracy in general, he declares himself that some of the 
defects of French democracy belong to the “ pathology of democracy”, 
not to its normal functioning.] Swpplément. New books, French and 
Foreign. Periodicals. List of books received for review. Doctors’ 
theses (this is an innovation; an account is given of the presentation of 
two theses, by M. R. Aron, before the Faculté des Lettres de Paris, with 
the discussion of these by Bouglé, Fauconnet, Brunschvicg, and others.) 
Obituary : Edmund Husserl. 


RevvE N&o-ScoLasTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 41 (Deuxiéme série, 
No. 60). Nov. 1938. F. van Steenberghen. La composition con- 
stitutive de Vétre fini. [‘‘ The composition which constitutes finite being 
is a metaphysical implication, the product of a metaphysical inference. It 
lies beyond the limits of our knowledge, in the strict sense of the word, 
and therefore remains a mystery. The further stages of metaphysical 
inquiry permit a glimpse into the reason of this obscurity which veils 
from our eyes the inmost nature of finite being; the composition of 
the finite is, in short, the mystery of the created, and this mystery has 
its share of the still more unfathomable mysteriousness of the act of 
creation.”] H. Bédoret. L’auteur et le traducteur du Liber de Causis. 
[Concludes that the authorship of this well-known work must be ascribed 
to Alfarabi; the translation is the work of Gerard of Cremona. The 
statement of Albert the Great that the writer of the book was the mysterious 
Avendauth is an error which was subsequently withdrawn by Albert 
himself.] G. de Montpellier. Psychologie et dualisme. [We cannot 
dispense with the prosecution of psychology as a natural science of be- 
haviour based, like all natural sciences, on observation and experimentation. 
Neither can we dispense with the introspectionist psychology based on 
the private and incommunicable knowledge each of us has of his own 
inner life. ‘‘ Psychology, the science of human action, can be nothing 
but dualistic; the lack of univocity in its terminology and its concepts 
must make itself felt at every point; it is a fundamental vice” of the 
study.] D. M. de Petter. Les deux dissertations de M. G. Rabeau. 
A.Hayen. Philosophie existentielle et métaphysique des essences. [Remarks 
on the recent works of P. Vignaux, La pensée au moyen dge, and 
G. Fessard, La méthode de réflexion chez Maine de Biran.] A. P. de 
Wallhens. Descartes et la pensée phénoménologique. [On the radical 
opposition between the spirit of seventeenth-century rationalism and that 
of recent existential philosophies as illustrated by the hostility of Jaspers 
and Heidegger towards Descartes.] Reviews, Chroniques, etc. Sup- 
plément. Répertoire bibliographique. [A complete list of the reviews 
published in this journal for 1938 with a full index.] 
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IX.—NOTES. 


A MISPRINT IN CERTAIN EDITIONS OF HUME’S ENQUIRY 
CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 


Ir seems worth while to draw attention to a bad misprint in certain 
editions, or reprints, of Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
because a careless reader is apt to overlook it, though close attention to 
the sense of the passage makes it obvious enough that the text, as it 
stands, cannot be right. 

In Selby-Bigge’s well-known edition of the Enquiries (Oxford University 
Press), towards the end of Section I, entitled ‘‘ Of the General Principles 
of Morals’, occurs this sentence: ‘“‘ Men are not cured of their passion 
for hypotheses and systems in natural philosophy, and will hearken to 
no arguments but those which are derived from experience ” (pp. 174, 175). 
That the “not”, which I have italicised in quoting, should be “ now”, 
is evident from the context of the argument, in which Hume contrasts 
the “‘ experimental method ” of “‘ deducing general maxims from a com- 
parison of particular instances” with “the other scientific method” 
(obviously the a priori method, though Hume does not give it that name), 
‘* where a general abstract principle is first established, and is afterwards 
branched out into a variety of inferences and conclusions”. The appli- 
cation which Hume makes of this distinction is that, now that men have 
been cured of their passion for the a priori method in natural philosophy, 
“they should attempt a like reformation in all moral disquisitions ”’. 

There being no copy of the first edition of 1751 available in South Africa, 
the Bodleian Library has kindly verified the correct reading for me, which 
is “‘ now ”’, not only in the edition of 1751, but also in all succeeding editions, 
including that of 1777 from which Selby-Bigge reprinted his text. 

Benjamin Rand, reprinting the same passage in his Classical Moralists 
(p. 428), appears to have gone for his text, not to the edition of 1751, as 
his footnote on page 427 tends to suggest, but to Selby-Bigge’s edition. 
It is hardly conceivable, otherwise, how he comes to perpetuate the same 
misprint. 

R. F. ALFRED HoERNLE. 

University of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “MIND”. 


January 16, 1939. 

Dear Sir, 
The review (in Mrnp, October 1938, p. 540) of my article (“ The 
New Rationalism,” Journal of Philosophy, May 26, 1938, pp. 281-289), not 
only misquotes it but quite mistakes the whole intent of the essay. The 
intent was to analyse the relationship between realism, rationalism, and 
determinism, and no attempt was made, either lightly or solemnly, to 
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dispose of any neo-realistic views except Prof. Spaulding’s arguments in 


‘A World of Chance for contingency. The burden of the paper was that 


contingency is not properly part of the neo-realistic philosophy anyway. 
The statement which was incorrectly quoted is: The time will be ripe 
for a metaphysics “‘ which will satisfy the philosopher who wants novelty 
in a world which he can understand’. As this statement indicates, the 
chief problem of the essay is the compatibility of novelty with intelligi- 
bility, and when vour review missed that, it missed all. I cannot see 
that, in such cases, a service is being done either to your readers or to the 
writers of the articles reviewed. 
Harry Rvga. 
6030 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


ERRATA. 


In the last number of Minp, the following corrections should be made :— 
p. 29, 1. 21 for “‘ future ” read “ fortune ”’. 
1. 4 from bottom, for such” read “‘ much ”’. 
p. 33, 1. 21 from bottom, for “ care” read “ cave”. 
1. 5 from bottom, for “ be” read “‘ he’”’. 
p. 34, 1. 14 for “‘ entrants ” read “ centuries ’’. 
1. 9 from bottom, for “‘ last read best”. 
p. 35, 1. 16 from bottom, for “ herding ” read “‘ heading ”’. 
p. 43, 1. 9 from bottom, for “ young” read “ your’. 


CONGRESS FOR THE UNITY OF SCIENCE. 


Tue Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science will be held at 
Harvard University, Sept. 5-10, 1939. Details of arrangements will be 
announced later. 


MIND ASSOCIATION : ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT SESSION 
WITH THE SCOTS PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB AND THE ARISTO- 
TELIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meettne of the Mind Association will be held this year at 
Edinburgh on Friday, 7th July, at 6 p.m. 

It will be followed by a Joint Session with the Scots Philosophical 
Club and the Aristotelian Society, for which the following arrangements 
have been made :— 


Fripay, 7TH JULY. 


At8 p.m. Chairman: Sir W. D. Ross. 
Address by Professor N. Kemp Smith. 
David Hume, 1739-1939.” 
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272 NOTES. 


SaturpDay, 8TH JULY. 


At 10 a.m. Chairman: Professor J. Laird. 
“ Self-Identity.” 
Professor J. N. Wright, Dr. C. A. Mace. 


At 8 p.m. Chairman: Professor N. Kemp Smith. 
** Are there a priori concepts ?” 
Mr. D. M. Mackinnon, Mr. W. G. Maclagan, Mr. J. L. Austin. 


Sunpay, 9TH JULY. 


At 10 a.m. Chairman: Professor G. C. Field. 
The Moral Basis of Justice.” 
Mr. J. W. Phillips, Professor A. Macbeath, Professor H. F. 
Hallett. 


At8p.m. Chairman: Professor G. E. Moore. 
“The Present-Day Relevance of Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion.” 
Professor A. E. Taylor, Professor J. Laird, Professor T. E. 
Jessop. 


Accommodation will be provided at Carlyle House and Cowan House. 

The inclusive charge for board and lodging from Friday afternoon till 
Monday morning will be 31s. 6d. For part-time accommodation the charges 
will be: Breakfast, 2s.; Lunch, 2s.; Tea, Is.; Dinner, 3s. 6d. (including 
Coffee, and Lemonade after the evening meeting). 

There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Membership 
of the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the Aristotelian 
Society as a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent free of charge to 
all who have paid the Registration Fee. It is hoped that it will be ready 
in time to be distributed before the opening of the Joint Session. 

In order to facilitate the making of arrangements, it is requested that 
applications for membership and accommodation should be made as 
early as possible. Payment of the Registration Fee and of the charge 
for accommodation should accompany applications, which should be made 
to :— 

Dr. Reginald Jackson, 
The University, 
Edinburgh. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Kneae, Exeter College, Oxford ; or with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. I. McK1e, Brasenose College, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of sixteen shillings should be paid. Cheques should 
be made payable to the Mind Association, Westminster Bank, Oxford. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £16 instead of the annual sub- 
scription. 

In return for their subscriptions members receive Mrnp gratis and post 
free, and (if of 3 years’ standing) are entitled to buy back-numbers both 
of the Old and the New Series at half-price. 


